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Student Centered College Library’ 


Hazel Webster Byrnes, librarian, State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota 


Obviously the title “Student centered 
college library” has been suggested by 
the term “Child-centered school” as in- 
dicating a forward point of view in edu- 
cation. Wherein does the college library 
have a part in this progressive educa- 
tional movement? 

Let us look for a moment at these two 
types, the traditional and the so-called 
“new” education. The former dealt with 
students en masse, gave them the same 
thing at the same time, and demanded 
conformity to set standards. The “new” 
deals with the individual, allows him to 
work independently, and does not require 
adherence to any pattern. 

The first, as someone has succinctly 
put it, might be termed the “K K K” 
system, where we “Kaught the student; 
Kompelled attention; and Krammed it 
down.” The second we might well call 
the new era, “E R A” system which sug- 
gests that we now “Enlist the student; 
Recognize the individual; and Aim for 
self expression.” 

4 Given before the section of College Librarians 


of the Middle West at the A. L. A. Midwinter 
meeting, Chi > a ber 29, 1930. 





The first “demands a knowledge of set 
facts, skills, and the attainment of norms 
and standards; the second, according to 
Dr. Rugg, makes for growth, freedom, 
and individual initiative.” It aims to 
produce the “reflective, thinking individ- 
ual with ability to adjust himself to the 
world about him and with potential for 
improving that world.” 

It is evident from this cursory exam- 
ination that the criticism in matters edu- 
cational seems to be as Everett Dean 
Martin has summed it up in his address 
“A liberal education.” He says that as 
a result of our education today, “We are 
becoming wonderfully efficient and ut- 
terly unreflective.” We develop “won- 
derful ability to put something over, but 
no sense of what should be put over.” 

We may feel that such criticism is un- 
fair. We may be willing, in our own 
minds, to disregard it. But that the sub- 
ject is demanding attention is evidenced 
for one thing by its frequent mention 
even in the non-professional magazines. 
And this educational movement is so vi- 
tally connected with libraries that 
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whether we would or not, it is forcing 
us to give heed. 

The Saturday Evening Post for De- 
cember 13 had as one of its leading 
articles “Why colleges fail students.” 
Its author, Philip Wylie, makes out the 
case that failure comes because of the 
fact that for the 16 years up thru the 
time the young person has finished col- 
lege, his thinking has depended on what 
his teachers wanted him to think. 

The Literary Digest for December 13 
contained an article referring to Dr. 
Flexner’s new book, Universities, Amer- 
ican, English and German, as “Dr. Flex- 
ner’s bombshell.” Dr. Flexner has been 
a member of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the advancement of teaching, and 
also a director of the General Education 
board. He contends that “tho institu- 
tions have increased their facilities they 
have needlessly cheapened, vulgarized 
and mechanized themselves.” In our 
“American philosophy of achievement,” 
he says, “efficiency has been over-em- 
phasized. Cleverness has outshown cul- 
ture.” He pleads for “real intellectual 
growth.” 

According to these indictments we are 
a people, for the most part, not given to 
thinking for ourselves; not wishing to 
study seriously; not caring to acquaint 
ourselves with the meanings and motives 
of life. 

And how can there be any remedy for 
this situation without the use of books? 
Books which contain the knowledge and 
wisdom of the ages; books which open 
fields wherein one may delve and dis- 
cover and find reason to question and 
become aroused ; books which induce one 
to become the reflective thinking indi- 
vidual to be desired. 

How then can it be brought about that 
such books be read? Not long ago the 
Carnegie Corporation undertook a sur- 
vey to see what could be done to enlarge 
the reading of “serious non-technical 
books.” Mr. R. L. Duffus, one of the 


keen critics of the day, gives us the re- 
sult of this in a book entitled Books: 
their place in a democracy. He makes 
the statement that “tho libraries had 
failed to make us a book-reading nation, 
they have been more successful in getting 
books read than have the publishers and 
book sellers.” 

It is a note of cheer for libraries. Evi- 
dently libraries afford one of the great- 
est hopes of the nation. And notice the 
easy assumption that it is the province 
of libraries to create a book-reading na- 
tion. If this is true, is it not the prov- 
ince of college libraries to contribute a 
book-reading student body? What is the 
feeling regarding a college library? 

How do those connected with the col- 
lege think of the library? The board 
of administration probably thinks of it 
in terms of the funds necessary “to run” 
it; the president is concerned that it meet 
the requirements of the N. E. A.; the 
professors request that it contain enough 
book equipment to care for the needs of 
their classes; the students must have 
from it the references assigned; and we 
might add the deans are apt to put it 
down as an excuse for students to be 
away from their rooms. What wonder 
that the librarian working on reports, 
budgets, statistics, book orders, “re- 
serves,’ and other technicalities that 
make for this service to all these differ- 
ent parties gives weary heed to that 
warning spirit within reminding her that 
the first duty of a librarian is to “foster 
a love of reading”! 

I am reminded of the story of an old 
bookseller, who was running a little 
bookshop with stationery and candy as 
his side lines. The proceeds from his 
sales were chiefly from the two last 
named commodities, so that his friends 
advised him to dispense with the books 
and put in more of the stationery and 
candy, and this he finally did. More 
money came into his coffers, but the old 
satisfaction in his work was gone. Is 
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it possible that we are dispensing with 
books, as such, and centering our inter- 
ests on something less vital ? 

Of course, we have our high moments 
interspersed when we hand to the stu- 
dent a book which leads him to ask for 
more like it; when he feels the delight 
of finding some author express that 
which he would say but cannot; when 
he asks that he may keep a certain book 
for a longer time and confides that there 
is something about it that “just suits” 
him. Those are compensating moments! 
And, too, is there not the satisfaction of 
having the student take the book you 
suggest! I believe it is true that a stu- 
dent will take a book from a librarian 
more readily than from a teacher. It 
may be that it is seemingly impossible to 
disassociate from the teacher that peda- 
gogical idea smacking of “you should 
like this.” He feels that what the libra- 
rian gives him is what he wants, not what 
he should want. 

But how far are we making use of our 
libraries to help the student to help him- 
self? That is wherein the new education 
will aid the libraries as well as the li- 
braries aid this new movement. Just so 
fast as the idea of “self-education” gains 
ground, so fast will libraries come into 
their own. Are not libraries, and espe- 
cially, college libraries, the very root of 
this new pedagogy? 

Observe the experiments that are now 
being made. Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Florida, has a plan whereby in- 
stead of having classes in the usual way, 
the young people meet in a comfortable 
room lined with books and conduct their 
own research with the occasional help 
of the teacher. Dr. Meikeljohn of the 
University of Wisconsin is conducting an 
experiment whereby the young men read 
along certain lines suggested, then meet 
to discuss and exchange ideas. Harvard 
College in some departments is discon- 
tinuing class work for several days at the 
close of a semester and giving that time 


for reading. And now President Hut- 
chins of the University of Chicago has 
made the announcement that “under the 
system now adopted by the University 
of Chicago credits have disappeared as 
the criterion of intellectual maturity.” 
General examinations, and not time spent 
or courses taken, will determine the prog- 
ress of the individual. His advancement 
will depend on himself alone. 

It is such hopeful signs as these which 
give heart to librarians. This recogni- 
tion of the value of reading in attaining 
an education, the efforts of self in secur- 
ing an understanding from the printed 
page, and thru that understanding an 
awakening to the possibilities of life, will 
indeed cause libraries to become student 
centered, and books to be, in truth, as 
Amy Lowell has put it, “more than 
books.” 

It is true that libraries have always 
tempted readers and made efforts to do 
so, but probably with the impetus of this 
new education we are hearing much 
lately of special efforts to acquaint stu- 
dents with some of the more worth- 
while books. A collection is set aside 
which is easy of access and may be read 
with as little of library restrictions as 
possible. These are commonly called 
“Browsing libraries,’ or ‘Booklovers’ 
rooms.” The Farnsworth room in Har- 
vard College was probably one of the 
first of its kind. Now many a small li- 
brary is following the plan and tempting 
the reader to investigate. Some on ac- 
count of limited space can do no more 
than provide an open shelf collection. 

One reading room of this nature has 
over the doorway this bit of verse: 


They leave awhile the tumult and the fret 
Of things, who pass beneath this stately 


portal 

Nor through all years to come can they 
forget 

Those golden hours among great books 
immortal. 


How splendid if an alumnus in think- 
ing of his college, might recall along with 
sports, parties and the like, moments 
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spent with great books in the college li- 
brary! And probably sports and parties 
could well afford to give some place for 
such as this. 

Probably the nearest approach to the 
student centered idea is the work with 
the student assistants. “Experience’’ is 
stated as the key note of this new educa- 
tion, and here we have a typically rep- 
resentative group learning by actual ex- 
perience and participation. And busy 
as they all are, with the routine of library 
work, there nevertheless creeps in a bit 
of the lure within the covers of the 
books they handle. 

Tho many of these students seem un- 
promising at first, it never ceases to be 
surprising that they finally gravitate into 
a place wherein they fit pretty well and 
find a real enjoyment. This, I presume, 
is due to the various kinds of library 
work and the necessity in a small college 
of the “do everything policy,” and altho 
they all do the general things, their proj- 
ect work is along their preferred line so 
far as is possible. It works out that 
many of them catch the spirit and fas- 
cination of the work; and that they be- 
come reasonably proficient is evidenced 
by the fact that they go out into library 
positions in the high schools of the state 
and even into more responsible library 
positions in public and county libraries. 

It seems regrettable that many of these 
young people already oriented in library 
work and acquainted with the first tech- 
nicalities, and eager to continue their 
education in the library field have al- 
most no inducement offered to keep 
them in library work. 

Practically all of this group have 
worked their way thru college, and often 
cannot afford a year of schooling im- 
mediately after graduation. They are 
prepared for teaching and since they 
must think of finances, they accept a 
teaching position and are too often lost 
to the library profession. Yet they are 
the young people one would choose from 


the entire student body as potential li- 
brarians, not only because of their train- 
ing but because they are also, as a rule, 
the best students. A recognition of some 
type—a scholarship; a credit given for 
work that has been accomplished ; a sum- 
mer school to meet their needs, rather 
than forcing them into the same class 


‘with the totally untrained—or some ef- 


fort made to hold those whose real inter- 
est is library work is a consideration I 
should like to leave with you. 

These assistants, of all the student 
body, represent the small portion of the 
college students whereby we may lay 
claim to being a student centered college 
library. They, more typically than the 
general student body, open books and 
grow to realize the meaning of what they 
read. A bit of interest catches their eye 
as they work, a glimpse of something 
they wish to share with the others comes 
to their attention and after working 
hours are over, some one says, “I wish 
I had time to read that.” 

Time to read is what such a group as 
this is needing, and perhaps, in the light 
of recent experiments and the new ideas 
in education, it is not too much to hope 
that in the near future curricula will be 
so adjusted that it will be a common 
practice to give time for reading—self- 
directed, uncredited reading that will ful- 
fil this desire to read when the time is 
opportune. 

When all agencies of the college com- 
bine to give guidance to the student in 
the opportunity to seek for himself, to 
unearth the values within the covers of 
books, to find pleasure, to also be dis- 
turbed by what he reads, to make de- 
cisions, and reverse them, to find that he 
can interpret for himself that which has 
been put in print, and so awaken within 
him the individual which is himself, then 
will our college libraries be student 
centered. 

And that the librarian will have a large 
part in the program is highly probable! 
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Adult Advisory Work in the Washington Public Library 


Iva Irene Swift, readers’ advisor, Public library, Washington, D. C. 


Book figures place the city of Wash- 
ington in a peculiarly favorable light. 
They estimate that its libraries contain 
9.45 volumes per person. May one con- 
clude therefrom that the District of Col- 
umbia provides a literary environment 
for the rank and file unsurpassed else- 
where? that a Golden Age in this new 
capital of democracy is about to dawn 
with such overwhelming supplies of the 
printed word ready at hand for the in- 
struction and enjoyment of its citizenry? 

Unfortunately inquiry into statistics 
dispels this glamorous position. To be 
sure, the number of Washington libra- 
ries exceeds 200. But most of them 
are highly specialized departmental col- 
lections, created not for “the average 
reader” but for the experts and employes 
of the government departments. Nor is 
the Library of Congress with all its vast 
resources better able to serve reading 
needs within the District. Except for 
“reference” use within the great octag- 
onal reading room or quiet divisional 
nooks, it functions as a “circulating” 
library only for the benefit of members 
of Congress and a few research students 
whose recognized scholarship entitles 
them to the use of its unique collections. 

Consequently, it is to the Public li- 
brary of the District of Columbia that 
the general public turns for enlighten- 
ment. Altho its book collection is com- 
paratively small for a city of 500,000, 
yet it is believed that the service rendered 
by the staff has given to it distinction 
among the libraries of the United States. 
For the performance of a part of this 
service, the readers’ advisory group was 
created several years ago. 

This service is built upon the divisional 
plan. The library at present has advisors 
in the fields of fine arts, drama, child 
study, fiction, biography, history, Wash- 
ingtoniana, technology and business, and 
of children’s literature. What the 


reader wants, why he wants it, and 
whether there is a more suitable book for 
him is their chief concern. As prere- 
quisites they may draw upon 1) their 
fund of knowledge of their special sub- 
ject; 2) their thoro acquaintance with 
the resources of their division; and 3) a 
general understanding of human nature 
and_its needs, gained thru many similar 
consultations with readers. 

The Information Desk is the clearing 
house for first inquiries. Since its con- 
venient location and the helpful manner 
of its assistants are of great importance, 
the desk confronts the public as they 
enter the main door, thus suggesting a 
resource that can be used without loss 
of pride. It has become therefore the 
key which unlocks the library to the 
multitude. 

These inquirers are apt to place them- 
selves involuntarily into one or the other 
of four groups: 

He who knows and knows he knows, 

He who knows and knows not he knows, 

He who knows not and knows he knows 

Si hie knows not and knows not he 

knows not. 

In the first group of individuals—‘“he 
who knows and knows he knows”—uni- 
versity graduates, professional and busi- 
ness people, the intellectual aristocracy, 
promptly place themselves. They come 
to the library with a clear idea of their 
needs. Any other intermediary beside 
the card catalog is uselessly timetaking. 
They go directly to it, proceed to examine 
the material listed, and place their orders 
for books intelligently and independently. 
It is this very independence and infre- 
quent use of advisory staff services that 
enables a concentration of effort upon 
the other three groups where the exist- 
ence of high I. Q.s is less certain. How- 
ever when contact with them is estab- 
lished, they are apt to voice a deep ap- 
preciation of the library collection, prov- 
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ing again that the institution is not only 


for the proletariat but for the intel- 
lectuals and the bourgeoisie as well. 
Their habit is observed to be quite dif- 
ferent from that of the other groups in 
that they seldom browse for suggestions 
in reading; book exhibits placed dis- 
creetly around the lobby do not entice 
them; volumes that tantalize the open- 
minded remain, untouched. Their thot 
is directed to one line of study and their 
goal is usually reached with celerity, in- 
telligence, and assurance thru their own 
efforts. 

In the second group—‘he who knows 
and knows not he knows’—are those 
club women who can aid themselves but 
will not, and many students who seek 
bolstering in their education. These per- 
fectly capable individuals wish to be car- 
ried along the royal road to learning in 
golden chariots, relying entirely upon 
the exertions of others whenever by 
some excuse, such as eyeglasses left at 
home, haste to keep an appointment, sud- 
den fatigue, or assumed ignorance, they 
can impel the assistants to discriminate 
among the titles, make out call slips for 
them, put the books in their hands, and 
literally point out needed paragraphs. 
It becomes a problem to weigh excuses 
and to decide when to apply the spur 
to personal effort. Sometimes, like the 
Lord in Green pastures, the advisor feels 
like grumbling, “De main trouble wid 
mankin’ is he takes up so much of my 
time. He ought to be able to help his- 
self a little.” 

The third group—“he who knows not 
and knows he knows not”—is the one 
which advisors at the Information Desk 
can work with best. Individuals of this 
group “come to feel they have missed 
something, some secret of interpreting 
the daily facts of experience which 
would make their lives less colorless and 
insignificant, some knowledge which 
might give them better insight into the 
meaning of the world. They feel that 


somewhere there are things of beauty 
and truth, among which their minds 
might find refuge from monotony and 
sordidness. One of the encouraging 
signs just now is the fact that this hunger 
for knowledge, for something which is 
in itself and for its own sake worth 
knowing, is more widespread and more 
genuine than people suppose.”? It is a 
pleasure to satisfy such earnest inquirers. 
For their benefit Miss Felsenthal’s book- 
list which recommends readable begin- 
ning books for adults on many subjects 
is frequently a guide. It is for them 
also that the A. L. A. issues the Reading 
with a Purpose series, successful in its 
selection of books for more advanced 
readers. Covers of this series are 
mounted into poster form and displayed 
at the Information Desk, and the books 
recommended are shelved immediately 
back of the desk for circulation. It is 
for prompt response to their inquiries 
that the poetry, drama, and history in- 
dexes are kept at the desk, as well as 
guides to good literature by Mrs. Becker, 
Miss Graham, Mr. Dickinson, Jesse Lee 
Bennett and others, and the loose bibliog- 
raphies on various subjects filed close by 
for ready reference, for “he who gives 
quickly gives twice.” There are countless 
ways advisors can be of use to individuals 
in this group. Physical agility and mental 
alertness, however, are prime requisites 
in the busiest hours of the day when 
restless students, ranging in age from 
16 to 26 are clamoring for first atten- 
tion, and their respectful elders more 
obviously of this third group remain 
humbly in the background, silent in the 
face of such dire needs for the morrow. 
If the high school student, anxious for 
a synopsis of Idylls of the king, could 
be frankly told to go home and read the 
original; if the college sophomore, 
putting off to the danger point the evil 
day of composing a term paper on “Our 


1E. D. Martin in Harper’s Magazine, April, 1929. 
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mechanistic civilization” or “Literature 
and morals,” could be gently but firmly 
refused assistance, then would come the 
utopia for grownups, and the opportunity 
to advisors of “tactful, friendly and un- 
hurried” interviews with serious readers. 
Since the educational world has come to 
recognize the fact that adults are worth 
saving thru the printed word equally 
with the younger generation, why must 
readers’ advisors still allow the education 
of adults to be subordinated to that of 
their children within the walls of the 
library ? 

The old adage says that the fourth 
group—“he who knows not and knows 
not he knows not”—is to be shunned, but 
in the library it is the aim to place him 
gradually in group three—‘he who 
knows not and knows he knows not.” 
Classified herein are those persons re- 
gardless of age, color, and sex who have 
a superficial start at an education and 
have considered it as complete and final, 
sure because of social or financial ac- 
ceptance outside the realm of books that 
they can pass anywhere upon external 
appearances. They know not and know 
not they know not, like the person whe 
after visiting Paris and northern France 
last summer revealed the state of her 
mind as her fellow travelers were en- 
joying the blue of the Mediterranean 
from Nice to Genoa by her remark, “I 
wonder when we will get to Europe.” 
With suddenly acquired money and lei- 
sure, many men and women of this group 
eventually become aware of inner de- 
ficiencies and cast about for guidance. 
Upon entering a public library, timidity 
seizes them, but even more strongly a 
secret longing for the adventure of a 
little “book learning.” The sympathetic 
inquiry of an assistant is most welcome 
and suggestions are gratefully accepted. 
Often voluntarily they will open the door 
to admit themselves into the third group. 
Thru whatever channel the chance open- 
ing comes, it affords the library the op- 


portunity to develop a momentary curi- 
osity into a source of permanent enjoy- 
ment. The advisor must secure their 
confidence, give them elementary surveys 
of subjects, encourage them to come di- 
rectly to the desk for new reading until 
they are well launched upon the sea of 
print. They are not usually the type 
to pursue a Reading with a Purpose or 
any other course thru to the finish. They 
are frequently quite satisfied with a first 
book, and then aware of the variety of 
knowledge itself, they pass on to another 
first book in a different field; specializa- 
tion and scholarship seldom seem a vir- 
tue to them. The term “adult education” 
they would avoid for it unpleasantly im- 
plies in their minds an earlier accumula- 
tion of facts by formal question and 
answer methods without the arousing of 
interest and without hope of connecting 
those facts with their other activities. 
They may approve fully of the idea of 
continued learning, but they want that 
learning administered in easy doses, 
swallowed with gusto and gratifyingly 
prompt in working a remedy. Number- 
less cases could be quoted of their in- 
quiries for beginning books on psychol- 
ogy, philosophy and literature; surveys, 
summaries and outlines of various sub- 
jects. Such books must be chosen per- 
sonally and with discrimination from 
the material available on the shelf at the 
moment. Numberless trips to the stacks 
and to its various floors are taken daily 
to select the best and see that disappoint- 
ment turns to satisfaction. Such per- 
sonal service, when a large part of the 
book supply is in closed stacks, has rich 
rewards—a friendly public made friend- 
lier, a mutual satisfaction in a service 
rendered, and, for prosaic testimony, in- 
creased circulation !* 


1Miss Swift closes her excellent paper with a 
comprehensive account of the efficient work that is 
carried on in the various departments of the Wash- 
ington public library which has long been noted for 
its unusually high-grade service to the public.— 
EpIror. 
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Missionary Spirit Gone Wrong! 


Ralph Munn, director, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


The missionary outlook is a conspicu- 
ous characteristic of public librarians. 
Preaching the gospel of reading, they 
have been indefatigable in spreading 
their good works. 

When confined to the home field, this 
missionary spirit has been admirable. It 
has not only advanced the cause of read- 
ing, but it has sustained the poor libra- 
rian in his despair over inadequate facili- 
ties. But like other missionaries, the li- 
brarian has not been content with the 
home field. As long as there were readers 
outside the fold, the librarian has reached 
out for them. In this search for readers, 
he has paid little attention to such trifling 
matters as the city limits and the rights 
of his city’s taxpayers. 

Today, therefore, we find most public 
libraries giving free borrower’s cards 
not only to residents of the city, but to 
all students and teachers, and all per- 
sons who are employed within the city, 
regardless of their place of residence. 
One sizeable library has recently offered 
full borrowing privileges to every mem- 
ber of a non-resident family, if any one 
member of that family is employed in the 
city. Another library offers free bor- 
rowing privileges to all non-resident 
shoppers. 

And if there is any one who doubts 
that librarians are animated by the mis- 
sionary spirit, let him watch the regis- 
tration assistant as she searches for loop- 
holes in her own rules thru which she 
can admit the promising, tho ineligible, 
borrower ! 

In entering the “foreign” field, city 
librarians have justified themselves some- 
what as follows: “It is true that the 
non-resident worker pays no taxes, but 


1 Written from notes used in presenting this sub- 
ject to the Librarians of the Large Peas Libraries, 





—" Midwinter meeting, Chi % 30, 


he does part of his buying here, his bank 
account is often here, and in many ways 
he contributes to the city’s prosperity.” 

It is true that the non-resident worker 
—the suburbanite—does contribute to 
the prosperity of the city, but it should 
be recalled that without the city to sup- 
ply employment there would be few sub- 
urbs. It is money earned in the city 
which the suburbanite spends. In most 


. cases, the suburb refuses to join the city 


for the express purpose of evading city 
taxes. Why, then, give the suburb all 
of the benefits of a tax-supported city 
agency? The answer can be found only 
in the missionary spirit of the librarian. 

When the suburban resident sends his 
child to the city’s public school, he very 
properly pays tuition. If he uses city 
water, light, sewage system or garbage 
collection service he pays, and often at a 
rate higher than is charged the city resi- 
dent. But the city library will gladly 
buy expensive books for him to read at 
home without charge. Again the mis- 
sionary spirit overrides municipal econo- 
my. 

Moreover, in arguing against this free 
extension of borrowing privileges, I 
would suggest that in our zeal to serve 
we are actually harming the suburb as 
well as the city. One could make a fairly 
long list of splendid suburban libraries, 
but they appear to be the exceptions to 
the rule that the average suburban li- 
brary is a sorry excuse. 

“Why should our people demand a 
good library?” inquires the suburban li- 
brarian. “You are robbing me of the 
support of our best people by giving 
them free service in the city.” 

In fairness to every one it would seem 
that the non-resident worker should be 
charged for his borrowing privilege. 
This charge should not be the nominal 
dollar per year, “just to make it legal,” 
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as one librarian-missionary expressed it. 
It should represent the approximate cost 
of the service rendered. One rough way 
of figuring this cost is to divide the total 
library expenditures by the number of 
active borrowers. Several libraries have 
found this to represent about three dol- 
lars per year. ; 
Exceptions should of course be made 
for all non-residents who pay city taxes. 
It is perhaps also desirable to give one 
tree “business card” to each firm or in- 
dividual doing business in the city, re- 
gardless of residence. The “business 
cards” might be limited to non-fiction. 


Municipal economists are agreed that 
the spending sprees upon which many 
cities entered after the war have run 
their course. The city tax burden has 
become a real burden and embattled tax- 
payer’s associations are on the job. In- 
creases in book funds will be more diffi- 
cult to secure, even after the present 
depression passes. 

This, then, is the time for the libra- 
rian to keep in the home field the books 
and services which rightfully belong 
there. Incidentally, this may be the sur- 
est and quickest way of bringing county 
or regional service. 





Letters—Information and’;Discussion 


A Gift Offered to Libraries 

The literary trustees of Louis J. Block, 
1851-1927, poet and essayist, will send 
without charge to public libraries a lim- 
ited number of sets of his Collected 
writings: Vol. 1, Poems and dramatic 
sketches; Vol. 2, Adventures in art, 
literature and life. Address: M. Batt, 
Marshall high school, 3250 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, Il. 





Convention in Algeria 


American librarians are invited to at- 
tend the International Conference of 
Lecture Publique to be held in Algeria, 
North Africa, April 13-18. The pro- 
gram will include discussions of library 
systems, departmental problems, and 
Arab libraries. 

The French railroads and the Medi- 
terranean steamship lines have offered 
special rates to conventionists. The 
French Bureau of European Travel, 22 
East 60th Street, New York, has been 
appointed to handle all travel arrange- 
ments for Americans attending the con- 
ference and will furnish information, 
obtain accommodations, and prepare itin- 
eraries for post-convention travel. 


In Sincere Appreciation 
A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 

It is with a very humble but grateful 
heart that I try to express the deep ap- 
preciation I feel for the many, many kind 
and beautiful expressions of sympathy 
that have come to me every day since the 
dread blow on Christmas day threatened 
to end my career in library work. 

It is physically impossible to make per- 
sonal response to all these messages, but 
a grateful heart will respond to the mem- 
ory of them and their good wishes in all 
the days to come. In the sincere hope 
that the strength that is returning will 
enable me to demonstrate my apprecia- 
tion, I remain, 

Faithfully, 
Mary EILEEN AHERN 





A national library to collect phono- 
graph records of voices of famous men 
and women, folk songs, etc., has been 
planned by Professor Hans Kurath of 
Ohio State University, who is in Vienna 
studying the Austrian Phonogram Ar- 
chives. 
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Mark Twain Contest 


The Mark Twain association offers the 
fifth annual prize of $50 for the ten 
best quotations from Mark Twain’s 
books. The contest closes October 1, 
1931, and the prize will be given Novem- 
ber 29, 1931, the Sunday nearest to 
Mark Twain’s birthday, November 30. 
The following conditions are to be ob- 
served: 

All quotations are to be typewritten and 
only on one side of each page. 

After each quotation the name of the 
book, chapter, and page from which the 
quotation was taken, are to be given. If 
a short story is used, give the title of the 
story, as well as the page. 

Quotations will be accepted from any of 
Mark Twain’s books, or from any of his 
authorized statements. 

No quotations will be returned. 

The number of words in each quotation 
may vary, but the total amount in the 10 
quotations is not to exceed 300 words. 

All communications should be ad- 


dressed to Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 415 
Central Park West, New York. 





Another Herculean Endeavor 


Burton E. Stevenson, librarian of the 
Public school library, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
well-known author, and editor of “The 
Home Book of Verse” is engaged in the 
compilation of a new and original book 
of famous quotations and sayings which, 
in both form and content, will in many 
respects represent a distinct departure 
from and improvement over anything 
heretofore available in the field. Mr. 
Stevenson is busy combing the works of 
contemporary writers for famous and 
significant quotations which are too re- 
cent to be found elsewhere. He will be 
particularly happy to hear from any one 
who has any difficult problem as to the 
origin or correct form of a particular 
quotation, or who has in mind a quota- 
tion which has apparently been over- 
looked by previous compilers of such 
collections. Mr. Stevenson may be ad- 
dressed in care of his publishers, Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 449 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


New Copyright Bill 


The Vestal copyright bill which passed 
the lower house of Congress on Janu- 
ary 13 by an overwhelming vote was 
favorably reported, with amendments, to 
the Senate on February 23 by Senator 
Hebert of Rhode Island, from the Sen- 
ate Committee on patents. If this bill 
passes the Senate, it will completely 
change the copyright law that has been 
in effect for 20 years or more. 

The new bill makes a copyright auto- 
matic. If one writes a book or composes 
a song, it belongs to him and may not be 
used except by his authority. There are 
40 nations that are in the international 
copyright agreement. The bill puts the 
United States into this union, giving an 
author protection in the countries party 
to the agreement. The copyright is also 
made divisable so that the author may 
sell one right for books, one for the 
movies, and for magazines, etc. 

The new bill will make it possible for 
the purchaser to secure title to the right 
that he buys and can enforce it in his 
own name. It was argued that the pres- 
ent law often fails in protecting an au- 
thor. By accident, the copyright line on 
a book or an article may be omitted, 
thus defeating the author’s copyright. 
The bill attempts also to relieve pub- 
lishers from the penalties of unwitting 
error in publication and forbids tempo- 
rary injunctions which would hold up the 
entire issue of a periodical, causing dam- 
age thru innocent error. 

Among the amendments made by the 
Senate committee is one that provides 
“in the absence of agreement to the con- 
trary, where any work is created by an 
employe within the scope of his employ- 
ment, his employer shall be deemed to be 
the author of such work and the owner 
of the copyright therein.” 

The use of quoted matter is covered 
as follows: “Fair use of quotations from 
copyright matter, provided credit is given 
tc the copyright owner and provided that 
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the copyright owner has not expressly 
prohibited such quotations.” 

Another amendment provides that “a 
copyright shall endure for 70 years from 
the date thereof, in lieu of a term for 
the life of the author and 50 years after 
his death, as provided in the bill as it 
came from the House.” 





Eliminating the Trifler 
To the Editor, Lipraries: 

“Yes, we have them!” is invariably 
the answer to the query of the troubled 
librarian of the small library whose 
“trifler” problem seems all but unbear- 
able at times. In most cases, the prob- 
lem seems to be an evening one, limited 
almost entirely to high school students 
who make the library an acceptable ex- 
cuse for an evening out. 

“What can one do about it?” Many 
methods have been tried, here and there, 
and all have failed to bring about the 
desired results—not only of eliminating 
the offender but of creating in his mind 
the respect due to an institution serving 
him without stint. 

It took one librarian 10 years to hit 
upon an effective plan. Each student, 
as he entered the room, was required to 
register his name, his purpose in coming, 
time of arrival and, on leaving, time of 
departure. A special attendant took 
charge until the habit of registering be- 
came fixed. This attendant also did the 
follow-up work of verifying the student’s 
“purpose.” <A student registering “topic 
in history,” for example, who might be 
found idling away his time, was re- 
minded of his registration and, if the 
case warranted, was invited to leave. Six 
weeks of registration ended the necessity 
for it. The triflers, hating to register, 
eliminated themselves. When the plan 
was introduced, the high school principal 
was notified and a notice in the local 
papers acquainted parents with the plan. 
Cooperation was instant and cordial. 

(Signed) V. 


Plans for Library Development in 

the Canadian Northwest 

Herbert Killam, superintendent of 
Public Libraries Act, Victoria, B. C., 
writes that altho British Columbia has 
been sharing in the general business de- 
pression of 1930, the annual reports in- 
dicate that library matters have pro- 
gressed. 

The Library Survey report which was 
issued several years ago contained a 
number of recommendations regarding 
improved methods of library service in 
this Province. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion made a grant of $100,000 for a Li- 
brary Demonstration in a district near 
Vancouver. This has been carried on 
most successfully during the past year. 
A report of this work is going forward 
to the Corporation and another report 
will be embodied in the annual report 
of the Public Library commission to the 
Government. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion that one or more interior depots 
should be established so that more ex- 
tensive service could be given to areas 
which otherwise would be without any 
service other than that of the traveling 
libraries, a visit was made thru the 
Northern Interior to see whether any 
such depot might be established. As a 
result, the Commission has decided that 
such action should be taken with head- 
quarters at Prince George, which is al- 
most the geographical center of the Prov- 
ince. The district to be covered the first 
year will be a stretch of about 400 miles 
along the Canadian National Railway 
line, and it is hoped that codperation will 
be afforded by the Railway Company. 
Active development will await the new 
appropriations. 





The date on which applications for 
the Dutton Fellowship for library work 
with children are to be submitted to Della 
McGregor of the St. Paul public library 
has been extended from March 1 to 
April 15. 
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Rummaging in Libraries 


OME significance attaches to the de- 

cision of the New York public li- 
brary to exclude from its reading room 
all high school and undergraduate rum- 
mage studies. In this wise move, the 
New York public library unites with a 
number of libraries all over the country. 
With full sympathy with the laboratory 
method, one must conclude that it has 
gone too far. Ordinarily, libraries have 
a long patience. Something must have 
happened to make them lose it. One 
keynote to the explanation is given by 
Randolph G. Adams: 


To most people a library is a piece of 
public property which should serve the 
whole of the community in which it stands. 
It should supply them with such books as 
they need, as efficiently as possible and 
without any meticulous regard for what 
happens to the books. Any book which 
has been worn out in public service has 
fulfilled its purpose, and since the process 
of printing has been so perfected in recent 
years, the replacement of the book ought 
to be relatively easy. We are taught in 
America that education is our birthright 
and therefore we seem to conclude that 
whatever a library can do to serve our edu- 
cational needs, that we may fairly demand 
it shall perform for us. I am not at all 


sure that this is the correct conception of 
the ordinary public or university or free 
library, but it does seem to be the concep- 
tion held by most of its patrons. 


This conception is being systematically 
developed everywhere, as the methods of 
education are modified, Not only is the 
general body of patrons surprised at any 
failure, for whatever reason, to meet any 
situation which involves the use of books, 
but the patrons expect the libraries to 
bear gently with the changed attitude of 
readers generally toward books. There 
was a time, not so very long ago, when 
the use of a book was a privilege which 
the borrower appreciated by a most care- 
ful treatment of the property of which 
he was temporarily the custodian. A 
majority of patrons today have forgotten 
this consideration. The wrapping of a 
library book to protect it against the 
weather is a last consideration. Books 
no longer are approached with reverence, 
not even by users in a reading room sup- 
posed to be under supervision. Of all 
users, high school students and univer- 
sity undergraduates are the worst. No 
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wonder that in a certain very large uni- 
versity the latter sometimes are referred 
to as the “orphans,” and that Mr. Adams, 
already quoted, finds it necessary to refer 
to “the physical and intellectual brutality 
of the modern university” in its collec- 
tive attitude toward what once was true 
enlightenment of mind and spirit but has 
degenerated into “the appalling crude- 
ness of mob education.” 

Persons not convicted of insanity hold 
that the center of this form of education 
is the library. Young persons, long be- 
fore they even are able to read properly, 
are turned loose upon existing libraries 
with a theme and an instruction to rum- 
mage, Every librarian knows, to the 
detriment of his collections, how this 
rummaging is done. If it were a prob- 
lem of supplementing knowledge by 
cumulative enlightenment, it still could 
be tolerated, but this is not the case. 
Books may confirm ideas and knowledge, 
but never can create insight. If it were 
true that the library is‘ the center of 
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academic work, all budgets, all personnel, 
all library systems, would burst every 
limit, and Poole’s and other indexes 
would, together with the library catalogs, 
supplant all instructors and professors 
supposedly engaged in teaching, not 
merely in assigning subjects for the li- 
brarian to teach. 

Scarcely any library, even those at- 
tached to educational institutions, has 
books sufficient to meet the demand of 
those instructors, who, themselves un- 
prepared for imparting knowledge sys- 
tematically, send their classes to a li- 
brary to pick up some fragments of in- 
formation before they even have ac- 
quired a method of study or the mental- 
ity requisite for successful rummaging. 
Only librarians, incidentally professores 
omnium, could do justice to this kind of 
silliness. As it is, they carry the burden 
of completing sets and restoring the vol- 
umes after the havoc of a high school or 
undergraduate invasion has blown over. 

B. 





Remember Our Heritage! 


N the article “Missionary spirit gone 
wrong,” appearing in this issue of 

LipraRIES, it is said that librarians have 
permitted their interest in furthering 
reading to dull their consciences in re- 
gard to the rights of city taxpayers. 

Many will agree with this thesis, but 
let us not forget that the American pub- 
lic library owes much to what is here 
called the missionary spirit. 

No group of religious zealots could 
have brought more unselfish devotion or 
determined purpose to their task than 
did those librarians who strove for the 
early development of the public library 
in this country. 





Even today, librarianship is not one 
of the obvious vocations. Law, engineer- 
ing, and business offer more material 
promise to men. Teaching is the tradi- 
tionally proper employment for women. 
Yet the ranks of librarianship are filled 
with men and women who have weighed 
the advantages of other callings, and de- 
liberately chosen to give their lives to the 
furthering of library service. 

In these days when more emphasis is 
placed upon formal education and de- 
grees, and when efficiency experts are 
seeking to standardize our procedure, 
let us not forget our heritage of this 
missionary spirit. M. 
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Appeal for Endowment Fund Brings Loyal Response 


N response to the appeal of the A. L. 

A. Executive board (See p. 72), li- 
brarians and friends of libraries all over 
the country are working even in the 
face of economic conditions to raise the 
$20,000 needed by April 1 to save cur- 
tailment of some of the essential work 
of the Association. New memberships 
totaling $4,365 (between January 1 and 
February 10) are reported. Capitalized 
at twenty to one, this amounts to $87,300 
and brings the endowment fund to more 
than $636,000 of the needed million. 

Various cooperative plans for taking 
memberships are being adopted by li- 
braries and library groups. In one in- 
stance, four libraries are planning to 
club together to underwrite a member- 
ship for five years. In another case, 
10 librarians are working on a plan 
whereby each will pay $10 a year. In 


several instances, library clubs and asso- 
ciations have joined. 

A membership may be taken in the 
name of the library, in the name of the 
board, or in the name of the president of 
the board. Sometimes it is appropriated 
from the library budget and charged to 
publications and professional services, or 
it may be contributed by individual board 
members. In some instances, the presi- 
dent of the board or a trustee has taken 
an individual membership and the library 
has taken another by action of the board. 

Sustaining and contributing member- 
ships are being taken by individuals, li- 
brary groups, business firms and educa- 
tional institutions. Institutional mem- 
berships, which count at a capitalized 
value of $100 toward the endowment 
fund, are being taken by many branch 
libraries. 





Death’s Toll 


Jesse Martin Hitt, for 25 years libra- 
rian of the Washington State library, 
died at his home in Olympia, January 9. 
Mr. Hitt was graduated from Wesleyan 
University in 1876. He first went to 
Washington in 1889 and served as coun- 
ty superintendent of schools in What- 
com and Jefferson counties until 1905 
when he was appointed state librarian. 

During Mr. Hitt’s long and successful 
administration at the Washington State 
library, he developed the State Law li- 
brary. He built up a strong genealogical 
section and offered its service to anyone 
in the state who might have need to veri- 
fy lineage records. The needs of small 
libraries always held a prominent place 
in his mind and he worked in full co- 
operation with the State Traveling li- 
brary to further its interest. 


Mr. Hitt was a member of the Amer- 
ican Library Association and the Asso- 
ciation of state librarians for many years, 
a director of the National Education as- 
sociation from 1883-85, and until the 
time of his death was one of the experi- 
mental growers for the American Rose 
Society. 


Cornelia C. White, librarian of the 
Seminary library, Cazenovia, New York, 
died at her rooms in the Seminary build- 
ings on December 25. Miss White, 
the daughter of Aaron White, professor 
of mathematics at Cazenovia Seminary 
for many years, was herself a graduate 
in the class of 1881. After the death of 
her father she attended the Drexel Li- 
brary Institute. After her graduation 
she accepted a position in the John Cre- 
rar library, Chicago, where she remained 
17 years. In 1923 she returned to Caz- 
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enovia to accept the responsible position 
of librarian and supervisor of alumni 
records at the Seminary. Miss White 
had a wide circle of acquaintances and 
her passing is most sincerely mourned. 


Katherine Margaret McQueen, for 31 
years chief of the Reference department 
of the Gail Borden public library, Elgin, 
Illinois, succumbed to an attack of 
double pneumonia, January 31. Miss 
McQueen began her library work in 1893 
as a general assistant, becoming head of 
the Reference department in 1900. Her 
death removes from the city not only a 
highly efficient public servant, but a 
warm and sympathetic friend of innu- 
merable school children and others who 
have depended upon her exceptional 
ability for so many years. 


Mrs. Margaret Klingelsmith, law li- 
brarian of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, died on January 19 after a brief 
illness. For the past 32 years she has 
faithfully served her post as librarian of 
the Biddle law library, and thru her 
untiring efforts this library has become 
one of the outstanding law school li- 
braries in the country. 

Mrs, Klingelsmith was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School, and was the only woman gradu- 
ate ever to receive the honorary degree 
of Master of Laws from the university. 


Word has been received of the death 
of Frances Sedgwick Wiggin which oc- 
curred at her home in Sherborn, Massa- 
chusetts, February 4. Miss Wiggin has 
held various responsible positions as 
cataloger, organizer and instructor in 
Library Science since her graduation 
from the University of Wisconsin in 
1882. She had eight years of library ex- 
perience as librarian of Colorado Col- 
lege, and for a number of years was in- 
structor at Simmons library school, later 
becoming organizer on the Massachu- 
setts commission. 
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Virginia Harnsberger, for the past 16 
years librarian of the State Teachers’ 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, died on 
February 9. Miss Harnsberger who was 
graduated from Randolph Macon Col- 
lege in 1914, was librarian of the Mont- 
clair Normal School for one year before 
she accepted the librarianship of the 
State Teachers’ College at Harrisonburg. 


William J. Vance, exnewspaperman 
and librarian of the Port of New York 
Authority, died at his home in Newark, 
New Jersey, February 3, after a long 
illness, 





George Washington Bicentennial 
Celebration 


With the celebration of the two hun- 
dreth anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington only one year away, plans 
must be formulated now in every com- 
munity if the celebration is to be the 
success it deserves to be. The special 
committees that have been appointed to 
arrange local celebrations should com- 
municate with the George Washington 
Bicentennial commission at Washington, 
D. C., which will furnish them, without 
cost, suitable literature and suggestions. 

One-act plays and pageant scenarios 
are in preparation by the Commission to 
be distributed to schools, organizations, 
dramatic societies, and interested indi- 
viduals. Toward this end a comprehen- 
sive reference list of all plays and pag- 
eants that have already been written on 
the theme of George Washington, along 
with those that are planned to be written 
and published during the present year, 
is being compiled and will be ready for 
distribution in the autumn. This list will 
include the number of episodes or acts, 
length of performance, number of char- 
acters and groups as related to sex and 
age, scenery requirements, etc. Fifty-two 
one-act plays on episodes of the life of 
General Washington are to be broad- 
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casted each week beginning November 
26, 1931. A booklet on “How to produce 
a George Washington pageant” will also 
be issued. 

The Children’s department of the 
Commission is preparing a bibliography 
of George Washington for children, a 
copy of which will be sent upon request. 
The Braille division of the Children’s 
department is transcribing into Braille 
character development stories from the 
life of Washington, playlets, games and 
other printed matter which will brighten 
the hearts of blind children. 

Another activity is the preparation of 
an appreciation course by the Women’s 
division to be furnished to teacher train- 
ing institutions. This course deals with 
George Washington’s life and accom- 
plishments; the period in which Wash- 
ington lived; tributes to George Wash- 
ington; Washington, the national capital ; 
and the contributions of Washington to 
civilization. 





Dedication of Museum Library 

The new library of the Museum of 
New Mexico, Sante Fe, was formally 
opened on January 18 with dignitaries of 
state and prominent residents witnessing 
the ceremony. It was dedicated to Gas- 
par Perez de Villagra, New Mexico’s 
first man of letters. The Hon. Gilberto 
Espinosa, principal speaker of the day, 
took as his theme “Villagra and his 
Homeric epic of New Mexico.” 

The new building, an annex of the 
Palace of the Governors, was completed 
last fall and placed in use as a research 
library and headquarters for the New 
Mexico state library extension service 
under direction of Mrs. Julia Brown 
Asplund, librarian and director. This li- 
brary is the only state library of New 
Mexico except for the library of the 
State Supreme Court. Its dedication 
marks a definite step forward in the 
growth of the various institutions which 
center in the Museum of New Mexico. 


This Education of the Librarian 


The following is an extract from F. A. 
Ebert, The Training of a librarian, Wood- 
stock, Vermont, 1916. Tr. from the Ger- 
man by Selma Nachman, University of 


Chicago libraries. ‘ 
The librarian’s fitness for the special 


and particular duties of his profession 
is based, as in any other profession, up- 
on a thoro education. This profession 
differs from others in that his knowledge 
should be as comprehensive and diversi- 
fied as possible. No scholar can neglect 
a thoro study of Greek and Latin; but 
the librarian must also master French, 
English, and Italian. Perhaps in less 
than half a century an equal knowledge 
of Spanish and Portuguese will be in- 
dispensable. With regard to the other 
occidental languages he must acquire the 
ability to satisfy, with the help of a good 
grammar and dictionary, at least the de- 
mands of the moment. A knowledge 
of the oriental languages can hardly be 


expected of him on account of their dif- . 


ficulties and the rare cases in which they 
are needed; but some knowledge of the 
easier Hebrew will often be very serv- 
iceable. 

A deep and serious study of history 
in its higher aspect, as the science of 
sciences, the basis and rule of all true 
learning, yes, even of life itself, is in- 
dispensable. All the more so as his of- 
fice is a historical one. 

He who desires to work for posterity 
must, in a certain sense, I say it without 
arrogance, stand above his contempora- 
ries. He must, while not oblivious to the 
phenomena of his time, never incline to 
servile one-sidedness nor obscure his 
judgment of yielding to tendencies and 
prejudices which are local and con- 
temporary. This is all the more neces- 
sary in a time when nearly all the sci- 
ences are at a crisis, which has driven 
them from their historical paths and has 
thrown them upon the high waves of 
opinion and ever-renewing forms of the 
day. 
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Literary history and _ bibliography 
claim a very great part of the librarian’s 
preparatory studies. These two sciences 
influence his work to such a degree that 
he must have more than an ordinary or 
compendious knowledge of both. The 
same is true of diplomatics as far as it 
concerns manuscripts. He will rarely 
have occasion to acquire a practical 
knowledge of this latter science before 
his actual entrance into his profession, 
but he must bring with him a good the- 
oretical foundation. Some knowledge of 
art, at least as far as etching and en- 
graving go, becomes from year to year 
more necessary for the librarian. 

Finally, he may close the circle of his 
studies with the encyclopedia, not indeed 
in order to chat vain-gloriously about 
everything from the Cedar of Lebanon 
to the hyssop creeping along the wall, 
but to acquire an equal regard for and 
interest in every department of human 
knowledge. Without these he would be- 
come guilty of the most deplorable one- 
sidedness in his collecting. Furthermore, 
he will thereby acquire a sound knowl- 
edge of the scope, the character, and the 
limitation of the different sciences, as 
well as their relation to one another. 
Such knowledge he will require hourly 
in his work of classification. 

Of the accomplishments which he must 
not neglect to practice, it may suffice to 
mention only memory. If a good mem- 
ory for titles, names and figures is in- 
dispensable to greater facility in his 
work, it is even more necessary to have 
a good memory for locations; the libra- 
rian who always needs his catalog in 
order to find what he seeks is indeed 
a man to be pitied! 

* * #* 

The above program for a librarian’s 
mental and intellectual development was 
written about one hundred years ago. 
The validity of this statement even to- 
day shows that while conditions have 


* 
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changed immensely, while the scope of 
library activities has developed beyond 
all prophesies, the chief demand upon 
anybody in any walk of life remains the 
same: he should know what he is doing, 
and he should improve with increased 
opportunities. 

One cannot help thinking that the pres- 
ent economic condition all over the world 
shows abundantly the necessity for 
everybody to be able to do his task a 
trifle better than anybody anticipates. 
Not very long ago, almost any position 
was considered a privilege and a boon. 
The relations of employer and employee, 
of director and official, was generally 
one of pride and confidence, based on a 
mutual understanding of ideals and the 
means of approaching them. This rela- 
tion, in spite of all social changes, re- 
mains as it once was among persons who 
take a historical view of their work and 
its possibilities, 

There still are too many of our con- 
temporaries for whom the country does 
not seem to hold enough opportunities to 
be tried, but this situation will not con- 
tinue. As in high finance, library op- 
portunities are approaching the state of 
natural régulation; and the vocational 
balance will be adjusted so finely that 
very little chance will remain for specu- 
lative ventures, 





Belated Lament 


A dirge for the books that nobody reads, 
Nobody knows about, nobody needs! 
Hundreds and hundreds and hundreds aj day, 
Printed and covered and sent on their way. 
Tons of biography some one devised, 
Created and published and then advertised; 
Oceans of poems some lyric soul wrote 
That no one will hear of and no one will 
quote; 
Barrels of fiction, both lurid and drab, 
Packed with descriptions and bristling with 


gab, 
All unobserved by the fame that they woo, 
Hurled into Limbo by every review, 
Thrown among others obscure as them- 


selves, 
Sad little outcasts on library shelves. 


—Chicago Daily News. 
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The Pathfinder 


The bookmobile of the Public library, 
Yonkers, New York, which was dedi- 
cated last June to serve outlying districts, 
many of them almost inaccessible from 
the center of the city, has proved suc- 
cessful. The bookmobile was named the 
“Pathfinder” in significance of its pio- 
neering for future branches. It is a one 
and one-half ton truck with a specially 
constructed body. The total cost, in- 
cluding even a spare tire and tube, was 
$1,766. The truck is capable of carry- 
ing about 1,200 volumes. 

At present the Pathfinder is on the 
road four afternoons a week, making an 
average of four stations an afternoon. 
As it is driven on the highway, rows 
of books are visible thru the sides of 
plateglass. When it stops, the sides are 
lifted up and down. Children get their 
books from the shelves on the curb side, 
adults on the street side. The lights are 
attached to the top halves of the sides, 
which are lifted up. Four shelves of 
books are on each side, and an additional 
very low one on the children’s side with 
larger picture books for little children. 
An equal number of shelves inside are 
for reserve books and extra stock. 
Magazines are carried in a special rack 
which is displayed beside the bookmo- 
bile at each station. 

The discharging of books and regis- 
tration is done at the rear of the Path- 
finder on the shelf formed by the bottom 
half of the tailboard. The top half lifts 
up, forming a bit of shelter and a place 
for the electric light. Compartments for 
borrower’s cards and circulation cards 
are on either side at the rear. The books 
are charged at the front, a shelf being 
attached to the seat near the curb side. 
Starting with a circulation of 1,400 vol- 
umes in July, this has increased to more 
than 3,500 a month. The Pathfinder is 
now a well-known figure on the road and 
a welcome visitor to 14 sections of the 
city. 


New Bibliographical Association 

Announcement has been made of the 
formation of the Inter-American Biblio- 
graphical association for the purpose of 
promoting bibliographical activities in all 
countries of the Americas by means of 
cooperation with bibliographical organ- 
izations, libraries, and other related 
agencies. 

The object of the Association is to 
furnish to students, research workers, 
writers, etc., information on bibliograph- 
ical sources for the subjects in which 
they are interested provided such sub- 
jects are within its field; to further the 
exchange of bibliographical information ; 
to encourage the preparation and com- 
pletion of special bibliographies; and to 
devise plans for the codrdination and ex- 
tension of such bibliographies. 

An Organizing and Coordinating com- 
mittee well be elected by national com- 
mitteemen to direct the activities of the 
Association and codperate with the Na- 
tional Bibliographical committee in each 
country to carry on the work. 

Sefior E. Gil Borges, director of the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. 
C., has been elected chairman. The fol- 
lowing officers, all from the Library of 
Congress, have been elected: Mr. C. K. 
Jones, vice-chairman; Ernest Kletsch, 
secretary-treasurer ; Dr. James B. Childs 
and Charles Martel, national committee- 
men. 





A new monthly periodical of All-India 
library service, The Modern Librarian, 
has been recently ushered into existence 
thru the efforts of the Library Associa- 
tion of Lahore. The editor, Dr. F. Mow- 
bray Velte of Forman Christian College 
library, Lahore, solicits cooperation thru 
subscriptions and contributions in order 
to carry out its foremost purpose—to 
initiate a real library movement in the 
Punjab and work toward more numerous 
and better-organized Indian libraries. 
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The New Deering Memorial Library 


Theodore W. Koch, librarian, Northwestern University 


Northwestern University is the for- 
tunate and grateful recipient of a be- 
quest from the late Charles Deering, sup- 
plemented by a gift from the family, for 
the erection of a central library on the 
Evanston campus. James Gamble Rogers, 
the New York architect who had done 
such satisfactory work in planning the 
buildings for Northwestern’s new Chi- 
cago campus, as well as the women’s 
quadrangle at Evanston, was asked to 
make the plans for the Deering Me- 
morial library. During the past year 
various types of plans were submitted, 
the first being somewhat along the line 
of the Sterling library at Yale—a large 
central bookstack tower surrounded by 
a group of low buildings containing read- 
ing rooms and administrative quarters. 
But the needs at Evanston were very 
different from those at New Haven; the 
demand was for smaller stacks with a 
relatively larger seating capacity in the 


various reading rooms, studies and of- 
fices. Eventually a set of floor plans 
was adopted which was something of a 
composite of and a compromise between 
the plans of such midwestern university 
libraries as those of Illinois, Michigan 
and Minnesota, but so changed as to be 
different from any one of these. The 
present plans are the result of a year’s 
intensive work and certainly cannot be 
called a mere copy of any existing plans. 

The exterior likewise is quite indi- 
vidual. After abandoning the first 
sketches and concentrating on the study 
of the layout of the interior, the exterior 
gradually evolved. The main features 
of the layout having been agreed upon, 
it waS necessary to encase it either in a 
style in keeping with the other buildings 
on the campus or to strike out along new 
lines. It was no easy task to find an 
architectural style which would harmon- 
ize with the discordant elements on the 
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Evanston campus where Renaissance 
buildings in Bedford stone stand next to 
University Hall in Joliet stone and 
among purely utilitarian structures in 
varicolored brick. Several attempts in 
the classical, Georgian, colonial and 
modified Renaissance, left the Building 
committee of the trustees and the donors 
only mildly interested. The architect 
was then instructed to submit studies in 
a simplified Gothic. When at a meeting 
of the Building committee the architect 
submitted a series of sketches showing 
a possible Gothic treatment of the main 
facade, with side and rear elevations, and 
interior sketches of the main reading 
room and the central delivery desk, they 
were adopted enthusiastically and unani- 
mously. The earlier sketches seemed 
cold and flat by contrast with these 
sketches in the simplified Gothic, with 
their interesting fenestration, with the 
very mass of the buttresses suggesting 
strength, with the reveals giving depth 
and the corner turrets carrying the eyes 
upward, 

This decision was a most important 
one for the whole architectural scheme 
of the University since the Library is 
the first of a number of buildings which 
the University hopes to erect on the 
Evanston campus. 

The architectural motif goes back to 
that group of English academic buildings 
of which King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, England, is perhaps the best 
known, and which has furnished the in- 
spiration for buildings at both Harvard 
and Yale. The new Law library at the 
University of Michigan and the proposed 
library at the University of Pittsburgh 
share some of the outstanding features 
of the Cambridge prototype in common 
with the Deering Memorial library. 

The Library will stand back from 
Sheridan Road about 400 feet and the 
throngs of people passing along that 
main-travelled highway cannot fail to be 
favorably impressed with this glimpse of 


the Evanston campus of the future. The 
building site is on a ridge running north 
and south thru the heart of the campus. 
The main facade of the building is ap- 
proximately 200 feet long and faces west. 
It occupies the site of Heck Hall, a 
dormitory destroyed by fire some 16 
years ago. 

The field of the exterior will be Lan- 
non stone, a fairly hard limestone from 
nearby Wisconsin quarries, with a gen- 
erous amount of Bedford stone for the 
trim. This combination has been used 
to good effect on the women’s quad- 
rangles as well as in the buildings of 
the Western Theological Seminary and 
the Sigma Alpha Epsilon national head- 
quarters, both of which institutions ad- 
join the University campus. Moreover 
the Deering Memorial library as planned 
and located will line up and harmonize 
with the attractive buildings of the Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, a few hundred 
yards to the north. 

One enters on the ground level by a 
loggia, or recessed portico, thru which 
three double doors open into the main 
corridor. Between two Gothic columns 
which support a vaulted ceiling are ex- 
hibit cases. At the eastern end of the 
main entrance corridor is the cloak room, 
at either side of which are stairs leading 
to the basement. In the basement are 
half a dozen seminars; a newspaper 
stack; a documents room, with a two 
tier stack as well as accommodations for 
a librarian and special workers in the 
social sciences; staff rooms; toilets; re- 
ceiving and shipping room, janitor’s 
room; machine room, etc. 

On the first floor are two reserved 
book rooms for the College of Liberal 
Arts so arranged as to be able to take 
care of both closed and open reserves. 
On this floor there is also a reading room 
for the students of the School of Com- 
merce and five seminars. 

From the center of the main floor two 
flights of stairs lead up to the second 
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tioor into an open space to the east of 
which is located the delivery room 
flanked by the public catalog and the 
delivery desk. Behind the latter is the 
work space for the assistants, with charg- 
ing trays and accommodations for vari- 


ous records, pneumatic tubes and book 
conveyors. It is but a step thru swing- 
ing doors to the stack elevator. Stand- 
ing in the central open space at the top 
of the stairs to the west one can look 
thru two grilled entrances into the main 
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reading room, which can be entered thru 
a pair of swinging doors between these 
grilles. Carrying out this same idea 
of openness, the approaches are planned 
so that one can see at a glance the rela- 
tion of the various parts of the building 
to one another. To the south thru glass 
doors and screens are seen the offices 
of the assistant librarian, and of the 
order department which shares a large 
work room with the catalog department. 
The work room has a mezzanine floor 
with accommodations for the housing of 
the Union Catalogue. Looking in the 
opposite direction, the visitor sees to 
the north the entrance to the periodical 
reading room with the office of the as- 
sistant in charge just beyond the en- 
trance. The entrance to the offices of 
the librarian and of the.circulation de- 
partment is from the délivery room. 

The main reading room will accom- 
modate 208 readers and will have a 
monumental character. It will be lined 
with open shelves and will be lighted by 
a series of large windows filled with 
leaded glass containing a few spots of 
color panels inserted here and there to 
give warmth and atmosphere. The cof- 
fered ceiling will be supported by steel 
and cement beams treated as wood. The 
reading room will be lighted by lights 
suspended from the ceiling in a rather 
novel manner, details of which cannot 
be given at present. Both ends of the 
main reading room are to be cut off by a 
series of double faced locked book cases 
which will segregate two spaces, each 
34 x 35 feet. The one to the south will 
serve aS a browsing room and will be 
furnished with easy chairs, while the one 
to the north will be used as a treasure 
room or rare book department, equipped 
with exhibit cases and tables at which 
the books can be used. 

Recent statistics show that three out 
of every four slips handed in at the de- 
livery desk in the general library call for 
reserved books. This does not mean that 


three-fourths of the use of the library 
is for required reading since no record is 
kept of the use of books in the reference 
and periodical rooms and the seminars. 
But it does show that the majority of the 
undergraduate students are using the li- 
brary because they are sent there to do 
a specified piece of reading. They come 
because they are sent there. They fill 
most of the available seats in the reading 
rooms. The fact that they so greatly 
outnumber the students who come of 
their own volition, who come to read for 
the joy of venturing alone into unknown 
fields, gives us food for reflection. We 
feel that with a much more spacious 
building and with increased facilities for 
serving the students, we shall be able to 
increase the ratio of students who come 
voluntarily to the library. 

In the ventilation and air conditioning 
of the stack, an effort will be made to 
strike a happy medium between the 
fairly low temperature good for the 
paper and binding of ordinary books and 
a comfortable working temperature for 
the occupants of the 72 carrels and 
studies which line the eastern side of 
the book stack. Ventilating engineers 
tell us that 68° Fahrenheit, with a hu- 
midity content about 40 or 45, is the 
best combination for a stack in which 
research workers may spend hours at a 
time. The air will be changed every 12 
minutes. There is to be a separate ven- 
tilating system for the reading rooms, 
work rooms and offices. 

Dumb waiters have been omitted since 
there is both an elevator and a book 
conveyor delivering and returning books 
to the various levels of the six tier stack. 

In the planning of this library, I have 
iearned a few lessons that may be worth 
setting down for the benefit of those who 
have a similar task before them. Noth- 
ing is of greater value or will help along 
the project faster than time spent with 
the draftsmen, either on the ground or 
in their work rooms. It will help to 
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clarify thots, to get down to definite sizes 
and relative locations, to. help you think 
concretely in terms of feet and inches. 
There is a real danger in consulting too 
many people. Comparatively few are 
going to comprehend the problem and sit 
down and help solve it. In the last analy- 
sis it is up to the librarian and the archi- 
tects to work it out together—and there 
is no substitute for hard work. If two 
or three alternative plans are to be sub- 
mitted to a committee, to your colleagues 
or your staff, choose the best and sup- 
press the worst, for there is always dan- 
ger that the people you consult may 
favor the poorer design or layout and 
then you must work all the harder to 
persuade them of their error and win 
their support for the plan which your 
study and the architect’s statement have 
convinced you is the better way to solve 
the problem. Very few people can put 
themselves in the place of the man who 
is responsible for the plan. Very few 
can see why it takes a full score of re- 
vises before a satisfactory plan is evolved 
and why it may easily take a fortnight or 
a month to make a revised plan of even 
one feature of a building. 

There will be those who will try to 
hurry you, who will talk about the loss 
of precious time, but there are many 
ways of letting them see how the time 
is spent. A line-a-day diary which lists 
merely the interviews, questions, tele- 
phone calls, letters, telegrams, problems 
raised, and decisions made in regard to 
the planning of the building, will have 
the effect of silencing criticism of this 
kind. 





One of tiniest volumes in existence is 
the prized possession of the Public li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio. It is a copy of 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, which 
is five-sixteenths of an inch square and 
can be read only with the aid of a mi- 


croscope. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago—The winter meeting of the 
Regional group of catalogers and classi- 
fiers was held January 26. President 
Harriet Howe presided. 

The program consisted of a round- 
table discussion of the questions which 
had been sent out at the last meeting on 
the cataloging and classifying problems 
encountered by members of the group 
in the course of their regular work, in 
order to find important omissions in the 
cataloging courses of library schools. 

Susan Grey Akers explained a ques- 
tionnaire she is using to determine which 
items on the catalog card the undergradu- 
ate students use. J. C. M. Hanson gave 
a talk on the simplified arrangement of 
the dictionary catalog in which he made 
a plea not to make the catalog so simple 
that it became cumbersome and inter- 
fered with its use by those capable of 
using it intelligently. 

Lucy E. Brown 
Secretary. 


Chicago—The annual conference of the 
Library section of the National Catholic 
Educational association was held on De- 
cember 28-30, 1930, with over 50 libra- 
rians from leading Catholic institutions 
of the country in attendance. 

Sunday morning, December 28, was 
devoted to religious services in the Loy- 
ola University chapel where a sermon 
was delivered by Reverend Joseph B. 
Code, librarian of St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Iowa. In the afternoon, the 
first general meeting was held in the 
Elizabeth M. Cudahy Memorial library, 
M. Lillian Ryan, librarian, presiding. 
“College and university library news, 
1929-30” was read by Brother Francis 
H. Ruhlman, S. M. librarian, University 
of Dayton. This was followed by an 
address on “Librarianship of the future”’ 
by Dr. Francis E. Fitzgerald, chairman 
of the Library section. 

The meeting on Monday was held at 
Mundelein College for Women. Sister 
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M. Reparata, librarian of Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, Illinois, presided. 
The main topic under consideration was 
“The Carnegie Corporation’s list of 
books for college libraries.” A discus- 
sion of this subject was led by Sister 
Marie Cecilia, librarian, College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul. A book symposium 
consisting of short reviews of some of 
the more recent books essential for li- 
braries in Catholic schools followed. 

On Tuesday the meeting was held at 
Daprato Statuary Company, Library of 
Ecclesiastical Art, with Dr. Fitzgerald 
presiding. Camille Rigali, librarian of 
the Daprato Company, gave a talk on 
the service of her library. Reports from 
the various standing committees closed 
the meeting. . 

All meetings of the conference were so 
arranged that the Catholic librarians 
were enabled to attend the sessions of 
the A. L. A. Midwinter meeting. 


Chicago—The Chicago library club held 
its annual round-table meeting on Febru- 
ary 5 at The John Crerar library. Wil- 
liam Teal presented the Club with a gavel 
made of walnut from a bed used by U. S. 
Grant while living in Galena, Illinois. 
The Club voted to take out a sustaining 
membership in the A. L. A. 

At the Lending section round-table, 
it was suggested that a group devoted to 
interests of lending work should be or- 
ganized. A committee was appointed to 
consider the proposition fully. 

The program of the Reference section 
included short talks by librarians from 
financial, engineering, branch, museum, 
scientific and industrial libraries. Virginia 
Savage, of Halsey, Stuart Company, 
spoke on financial books of 1930, giving 
a critical estimate of each volume. Nellie 
Steele, Armour Institute of Technology, 
reported on some of the new engineering 
books of the past year and offered to 
supply anyone with a typed list of these 
volumes which she distributes to the 
professors. Einar Mose, reference li- 
brarian of The John Crerar library, des- 


cribed some of the technical bibliogra- 
phies which the library has compiled 
during the year. lLyndell Martling, 
branch librarian of the Gary public li- 
brary, told of her work and the many 
new reference books which she has 
found useful. Mrs. Emily Wilcoxson, 
Field Museum of Natural History, de- 
plored the lack of good atlases detailed 
enough to help them in their minute 
geographical work. 

Mrs. Edith Meyer, Rand-McNally, 
was chairman of the Children’s Libraries 
section. She brought books to illustrate 
the points under consideration—size, 
type, binding, paper, and _ illustrations. 
She also had books in unfinished stages 
to show the various processes of manu- 
facture. 


Edith K. Van Eman, librarian of the 
Evanston Township high school, pre- 
sided over the School Libraries section. 
Annie Batchelder of the Marshall high 
school library, discussed “Publicity thru 
the school paper.” (See p. 141). Bertha 
Carter of the Oak Park and River For- 
est Township high school described the 
book budget. 

A request for a consideration of mod- 
ern novels with a slight emphasis on love 
interest and suited to the boys and girls 
of high school age led those present to 
suggest titles which had proved popular 
to their young patrons. An informal list 
compiled from the suggested titles ap- 
pears under the caption Modern love 
stories on page 144. 


Lincoln—At a meeting of the Nebraska 
Public Library commission on February 


‘17, the following resolution was passed 


by its members as an expression of ap- 
preciation for the help which Edith 
Tobitt has given in forwarding the work 
of the Commission.during her term of 
five years. 

In recognition of the excellent service of 
Miss Edith Tobitt, librarian of the Omaha 
public library, as president of the Nebraska 
Public Library commission, 1925-1930, be 
it: 
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Resolved that the Public Library com- 
mission of the state of Nebraska hereby 
expresses to Miss Tobitt, the sincere grati- 
tude for her help and her able administra- 
tion of the Commission. | 

Miss Tobitt’s term expired on Decem- 


ber 20, 1930, and she declined reappoint- 
ment. Annie C. Kramph, North Platte, 
has been appointed her successor. 


Meeting of A. A. L. S. 

A closed meeting of the Association 
of American library schools was held in 
Chicago on December 29 in conjunction 
with the A. L. A. Midwinter meeting. 

On the afternoon of the same day an 
open meeting was conducted by Helen 
Martin ef the School of Library Service, 
Western Reserve University. “Deterring 
factors in recruiting for library service 
for children” was the general subject. 
“The Problem of recruiting” was ably 
discussed by Miss Martin and Alice 
Hazeltine, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University. 

“The Viewpoint of the administrator 
and the adult department” was treated 
by Ralph Munn, director of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh; Georgia McAfee, 
librarian of the Lima public library; and 
William Webb, librarian of the Flint 
public library. Effie L. Power, Cleveland 
public library, and Elizabeth Knapp, De- 
troit public library, gave the point of 
view of the children’s department. “The 
Viewpoint of national headquarters” 
was discussed by Sarah C. N. Bogle, 
assistant secretary of the A. L. A. 

The main points brought out by the 
various speakers showed that recruiting 
for library service with children has 
lagged for various reasons: salaries are 
low, educational and personality require- 
ments are exacting, there are not enough 
open meetings in the higher positions in 
the field to provide adequate opportuni- 
ties for advancement. There are still ad- 
ministrative difficulties that complicate 
the relations of children’s librarians with 
other branches of the organization. 
There is a steady demand for specialists 


in this line, not only in large, but in 
medium sized and smaller libraries, in 
elementary schools, in book-selling, in 
teaching, and other allied types of work. 
Library schools are to a large degree 
responsible for selecting and recruiting 
children’s librarians. Much remains to 
be done to bring about a proper appre- 
ciation on the part of the public and 
the administrators of libraries, of the 
value of specialized service for children 
and of the fact that specialized service 
demands commensurate recompense. 
IsABELLA K. RHODES 
Secretary-treasurer 


Library Meeting in Alberta 

The first conference on library service 
for the province of Alberta was held on 
December 9-10 at the University of Al- 
berta. Mr. D. E. Cameron, university 
librarian, in his paper, “Survey of exist- 
ing library facilities and suggested proj- 
ects for extensions,” said that the new 
tactical library unit is no longer the 
isolated library but rather a group of 
central administered libraries. He dealt 
with two outstanding factors apart from 
the existing equipment in buildings and 
books relevant to the present situation— 
the attitude and interest of the Provincial 
Government in initiating library exten- 
sion and the preparedness of the people 
to cooperate. Mr. Cameron called at- 
tention to the fact that the present li- 
braries occupied strategic positions in the 
province, and that they formed focal 
points for districts much greater than the 
definite constituencies they were designed 
to serve. In closing, he pressed for legis- 
lative recognition of voluntary associa- 
tions which dealt with the problem of 
library extension and codrdination. 

Mr. Duggan of the Edmonton public 
library discussed “A proposal for a li- 
brary association for Alberta with sug- 
gested constitution and aims.” He 
pointed out that it was necessary to keep 
in touch with progress in other parts of 
the globe, particularly Great Britain and 
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the United States, and in order to 
achieve the richest results a codperative 
policy was essential. He said that isola- 
tion would have to be broken down and 
a library association substituted, its aims 
to be the promotion of province-wide li- 
brary service, and the encouragement of 
cooperative effort of all library and edu- 
cational agencies. 

In the afternoon, Mr. E. L. Hill, libra- 
rian of the Edmonton public library, gave 
an address on “Extension of city library 
service to adjoining districts.” He 
stressed the point that little progress 
could be made without some change in 
the Public Library Act, noting sum- 
marily that in many parts of North 
America some legislation is far ahead of 
Alberta legislation. 

The meeting on December 10 opened 
with a paper, “Book selection for the 
small library,” by Miss J. F. Montgom- 
ery. She said the first problem in book 
selection is how to make a very little 
money go a very long way. The second 
problem is that of the enormous and con- 
stantly increasing output of books. As 
aids to good book selection, Miss Mont- 
gomery suggested a knowledge of pub- 
lishing houses, book reviews, lists pub- 
lished by the A. L. A. and various li- 
brary commissions, the Book Review 
Digest, the U. S. Catalogue and the 
Cumulative Book Index. 

“Education and training in industry” 
was presented by Mr. A. A. Barton of 
the Swift Canadian Company, Edmon- 
ton. He told how emphasizing the value 
of reading led to the promotion of a 
reading contest among the various mem- 
bers of his organization, which led to a 
continual demand for books. 

Hazel Bletcher, librarian of the Leth- 
bridge public library, pointed out that 
elimination of the book postage cost 
would do very much to promote a more 
general use of books in rural districts. 
The city library is compelled to charge 
a small fee varying from one to two 
dollars a year. This is nothing in com- 


parison with the postage which averages 
about 20 cents for sending out and re- 
turning a book. Without the book post- 
age cost, the rural member would be able 
to borrow on pretty much the same basis 
as the town member. 

The conference closed with a visit to 
the city libraries. Important resolutions 
were made on the organization of an 
Alberta library association, representa- 
tion of organizations other than libraries 
in the work of the library association, 
revision of library legislation, establish- 
ment of a library course in all provincial 
teacher-training institutions, and elimina- 
tion of postal book rates. 

Coming meetings 

The annual meeting of the Florida 
state library association will be held at 
the University of Florida, Gainesville, 
March 18-19. 

The Columbian library association will 
hold its annual meeting at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis, Maryland, April 11. 


The annual meeting of the Louisiana 
library association will be held at Lake 
Charles, April 30-May 1. 

The biennial meeting of the Georgia 
library association will be held in Val- 
dosta, April 30-May 2. 


The annual convention of the Special 
Libraries association will be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 10-12. 


The National Association of state li- 
braries will meet in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, at the same time as the A. L. A., 
June 22-27. 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
library association will be held at Fari- 
bault, October 8-10. 

The Kansas library association will 
hold its 1931 convention on October 
21-23 at Wichita. 


The: Illinois library association will 
hold its annual meeting in Peoria at the 
Pere Marquette, October 21-23. 
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American Library Association 


Notes and news 

The chairman of the A. L. A. Sub- 
scription Books committee, May Wood 
Wigginton of the Denver public library, 
asks for information concerning books 
and sets sold by canvassing agents from 
which reviews may be constructed for 
the Subscription Books Bulletin. 

This information must be gleaned 
from librarians or persons who are ac- 
quainted with the sets, for some pub- 
lishers do not wish their sets reviewed 
and fail to reply to correspondence. The 
Committee is most interested in whether 
or not sets are as represented by their 
agents, whether they are reliable, up-to- 
date, well arranged, and adequately in- 
dexed. Comparisons with other similar 
works, comments on their general make- 
up, printing and binding, illustrations, 
and their usefulness in libraries, schools, 
and homes will be helpful. 


Vocational guidance thru the library, 
prepared by Professor Harry D. Kitson 
of Columbia University, in consultation 
with a committee from the National Vo- 
cational Guidance association, has just 
been published by the A. L. A. for 
limited free distribution. It contains “a 
description of the steps an individual 
must: take in choosing a vocation; and 
indicates the specific ways in which the 
librarian can assist him.” Annotated 
lists of books make up a large part of 
this 32-page pamphlet. 

Adam Strohm, librarian of the Detroit 
public library and president of the A. L. 
A., has accepted an invitation from the 
London headquarters of the World As- 
sociation for adult education to represent 
the United States on its International 
Library committee. Other countries rep- 
resented on the Committee are Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, Ger- 
many, Holland, Hungary, India, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Norway, Poland, Russia, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. 
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Among the first activities of this Com- 
mittee will be the study and definition of 
the educational phase of the modern li- 
brary and preparation of a survey of the 
methods by which the library may stimu- 
late and guide the adult in intellectual 
development and self-education. 


The exchange of books and periodicals 
between North and South America will 
be discussed at a round table to be held 
during the New Haven conference, June 
22-27. Sales, subscriptions and free ex- 
change between institutions will be con- 
sidered. 


Carl L. Cannon, chairman of the A. 
L. A. Bookbuying committee, reports 
that Treasury Decree No. 44179 of 
August 5, 1930, Section 2 (d) cancels 
the requirement of consular invoices for 
certain shipments. The text is as fol- 
lows: 


Consular invoice will not be required for: 

No. II) Merchandise over $100 in 
value, unconditionally free or subject 
only to a specific rate of duty not de- 
pendent on value when a simple inspec- 
tion or cursory examination is sufficient 
to determine the classification of such 
merchandise provided’ the commercial .or 
pro forma invoice presented with the en- 
try shall be sworn to as correct and true 
in every respect and shall set forth all the 
necessary information for customs and 
statistical purposes. If because of doubt 
as to classification at time of entry a 
bond was required for the production of 
a consular invoice, the bond may be can- 
celled if the subsequent report of the 
appraiser shows that the merchandise is 
free of duty or that the duty is not de- 
pendent on value. 


Libraries importing foreign books are 
affected by this in that they will not have 
to write back for consular invoices on 
shipments valued at more than $100. 
They should note, however, that clear- 
ance remains necessary. If one wishes 
to avoid the nuisance of clearance, the 
foreign agent must, as usual, see to it 
that parcels arriving here upon one ves- 
sel shall not exceed $100 in value, if 
they are to go direct to the institution 
without the service of a customs broker. 
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Meeting of the executive board 

The Executive board’s two day meet- 
ing following the Midwinter conference 
was devoted to a general discussion of 
the questions: What should the A. L. 
A. attempt to accomplish within the next 
10 years? and By what means and thru 
what channels may it expect to reach 
these goals? 

Of the recommendations suggested by 
the A. L. A. Activities committee, the 


“Board reaffirmed its belief “that the most 


important immediate project for 1931 
is the establishment of a School Library 
department at A. L. A. Headquarters,” 
and “that the A. L. A. should make in- 
vestigations, perhaps experiments, in the 
field of reading guidance and the supply 
of books for older boys and girls; such 
activities to be operated in close codpera- 
tion with similar activities in the field of 
school libraries.” 

A project for college library advisory 
service at A. L. A. Headquarters under 
the supervision of a board to be nomin- 
ated by the officers of the College and 
Reference section was approved. 

Codperative cataloging was selected as 
one of the most important projects in the 
general program of the A. L. A. 

The Executive board considered “that 
statistical service should be an important 
item in all future A. L. A. programs; 


‘that any comprehensive program of ac- 


tivities must include service to special 
groups, such as work with the blind, with 
hospitals, with prisons, with the foreign 
born, and with museum libraries.” It 
recorded its approval of experimentation 
in general and in specific fields, and its 
endorsement of some activity in the field 
of international library relations. 

It was the sense of the meeting that 
the Board of education for librarianship 
should concern itself among other things 
with studies in the field of selection and 
aptitude of library school students, espe- 
cially in connection with the changing 
needs of the profession. 


The importance of the Personnel 
Service was recognized and is to be 
given special consideration. 

The Board endorsed the suggestion of 
the Activities committee “that the Board 
on the library and adult education ex- 
periment with more inexpensive reading 
courses with simpler books,” and rec- 
ommended appropriate action. 

The present activities of the Com- 
mittee on annuities and pensions and the 
Committee on salaries for the “better- 
ment of the status of the members of the 
profession” were commended. 

Preliminary budgets for 1931 were sub- 
mitted and explained by R. E. Dooley, 
the disbursing officer. The budget for 
Decimal Classification numbers on L. C. 
cards, amounting to $12,259.64, was ap- 
proved. All other budgets were referred 
to a special budget committee. 

A project for a “Graded buying list 
of books for children,” presented by Dr. 
Carleton Washburne of Winnetka and 
approved by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on library work with children, was 
approved by the Board. A grant of 
$5,000, which had already been voted by 
the Carnegie Corporation at the request 
of Dr. Washburne, was accepted. The 
Committee on library work with children 
and its sub-committee were asked to 
keep in close touch with the study in 
order that the results may be reported 
to the members of the library profession 
with the Committee’s comments and in- 
terpretations. 

The advantages of New Orleans and 
Memphis for the conference of 1932 
were presented by representatives of 
both cities. Decision was postponed. 

A committee to codperate with the 
American Society for Horticultural Sci- 
ence was authorized at the request of the 
president of that Society. 

Thanks were expressed to individuals, 
firms, and foundations who have made 
contributions to the Association during 
the past year. 
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Report of nominating committee 


The nominees proposed by the Nomi- 
nating committee for offices in the A. L. 
A. for 1932 are the following: 

President 
Josephine Adams Rathbone, Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
First vice-president (one to be elected) 
Charlotte Templeton, Public library, 
Greenville, S. C. 
Charles W. Smith, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 
Charles E. Rush, Teachers College li- 
brary, Columbia University, New 
York City 
Second vice-president (one to be elected) 
Julia Ideson, Public library, Houston, 


ex. 
Beatrice Winser, Public library, Newark, 


N. J. 
Robert J. Usher, Howard Memorial li- 
brary, New Orleans, 


Ernest W. Winkler, University of 
Texas, Austin 
Treasurer 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public library, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


mak tg of the Executive board (two to 


be elected) 
Sydney B. Mitchell, School of Libra- 
rianship, University of California, 
Berkeley 


P. L. Windsor, University of Illinois 
library, Urbana 
Gratia A. Countryman, Public library, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Samuel H. Ranck, Public library, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Trustee of Endowment fund 
George Woodruff, National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago 
Members of the Council (five to be 
elected) 
Henry B. Van_ Hoesen, Brown Univer- 
sity library, Providence, R. I. 

Helen K. Starr, James Jerome Hill 
Reference library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Eliza Lamb, University of "Wisconsin 

library, Madison 
Anne Morse Boyd, University of Illinois, 


Urbana 
L. L. Dickerson, Public library, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
J. T. Gerould, Princeton University li- 
brary, Princeton, N. J. 
J. O. Modisette, City Bank Building, 
Shreveport, 
Nathan van Patten, Stanford University 
libraries, California 
F. L. D. Goodrich, College of the City 
of New York library 
Adah Frances Whitcomb, Public library, 
Chicago 
Committee : J. Christian Bay, chairman ; 
Charles R. Green, Clara E. Howard, 
Mrs. Frances B. Linn, Louise Prouty. 
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Interesting Things in Print 

Two important educational directories 
released recently by the United States 
Office of Education are: Accredited sec- 
ondary schools in the United States, Bul- 
letin (1930) No. 24; and Accredited 
higher institutions, Bulletin (1930) No. 
19. 


A second and revised edition of Filing 
rules for the arrangement of the diction- 
ary catalog of the Public library of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio, 
has just been issued. These rules were 
compiled and revised by Alice E. Ewald 
and Eleanor S. Wilby under the direc- 
tion of Laura Smith of the Cincinnati 
public library. 


A Bibliography of puppets and shad- 
ows, by Grace Ransome of the Public 
library, Oakland, California, will be pub- 
lished early in the spring by F. W. Fax- 
on Company. Titles of work in English, 
French, German, Italian, Russian, and 
Czech are listed. Miss Ransome recently 
issued a revised edition of her Puppets 
for amateurs, an illustrated mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet which gives her own 
method of construction. 


Debate coaching, by Carroll Pollock 
Lahman, is a useful manual published 
by H. W. Wilson Co. for those directing 
debating in high schools and colleges. 
It gives practical suggestions for all 
phases of the work and includes a list 
of debatable questions and surveys of 
high school and intercollegiate debating. 

Selected articles on censorship of the 
theater and moving pictures, compiled by 
Lamar T. Beman, is a companion vol- 
ume to Censorship of speech and the 
press. Each of the two sections contains 
affirmative and negative briefs, bibliogra- 
phy, and selected articles. Diverse views 
are presented as to the effect of censor- 
ship, especially the talking pictures. Both 
volumes are of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany’s Handbook Series. 
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Index to parties, compiled by Agnes 
K. Silk and Clara E. Fanning, has just 
been published by the F. W. Faxon Com- 
pany as No. 42 of the Useful Reference 
Series. It indexes information on enter- 
taining from 15 books and 153 issues of 
periodicals. References are made to par- 
ties under their original titles and under 
suitable subject headings. (Price $1.50). 


A modern galaxy is a fascinating col- 
lection of short stories assembled by 
Dale Warren. The contributors are all 
well known authors and the stories, each 
notably good in its field, offer a large 
variety. Some of the contributors are 
Rafael Sabatini, Willa Cather, Harold 
Nicholson, Roland Pertwee, Mary Au- 
sten, John Buchan, Phyllis Bottome, and 
James Norman Hall. (Houghton Mif- 
flin $3). 





Bibliography of Capuchin Works 

The task of compiling a bibliography 
of works by Capuchin authors has been 
assigned to Rev. Fr. Austin of St. Fidelis 
Seminary, Herman, Pennsylvania. The 
present survey is world-wide and is in- 
tended to furnish a Union Catalog of 
locations of Capuchin works for the use 
of students and scholars particularly 
those engaged in research work. The 
American Library Association has been 
engaged for some time past upon 
the compilation of a Union Catalog or 
finding list for locating individual books, 
and a list of special collections for locat- 
ing groups of books, in the United 
States, and this survey will be a worthy 
contribution to the project. 

Librarians are asked to aid in this 
work by examining their files for works 
of Capuchin authorship. To facilitate the 
search, a two-fold list of names of 
Capuchin authors, against which the 
holdings of the library may be checked, 
has been prepared and will be sent upon 
request. Any suggestions as to public 
or private collections will be helpful to 
the compiler. 


A Special Reading List 

In the last few years much interest has 
been shown in the study of the family 
from the point of view of the church 
and the minister. Dr. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, dean of American authorities 
on the family, and Dr. Robert C. Dex- 
ter of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, American Unitarian association, 
have compiled a Special Reading List on 
the Minister and the family. This 
bibliography lists only a few of the best 
books on the subject, but the aggregation 
of these will focus attention upon this 
important modern problem. 

The Association requests cooperation 
from librarians thruout the country in 
making this bibliography available to 
local clergy at the central desk of the 
library, informing them that more copies 
may be obtained free of charge from the 
American Unitarian association, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, and by creating a 
temporary open shelf collection of these 
books. 





Simplified Cataloging Rules 

Margaret Carpenter of the Schools de- 
partment, Chicago public library, has 
done an excellent piece of work in the 
pamphlet entitled Simplified cataloging 
rules, which she has prepared to accom- 
pany the 1930 edition of the Book of 
Knowledge as an aid in the use of the 
250 cards of subject analytics sent out 
with each set. 

The title is very modest for the little 
book includes not only cataloging, but 
also shelf listing, classification, and di- 
rections for preparing books for circula- 
tion. 

The rules are simple, concise, and 
clearly stated with each form of entry 
illustrated by a drawing of a sample card 
correct in every detail, including size. 
A helpful feature is the inclusion of the 


Adaption of the Dewey decimal classi- ” 


fication for use in small libraries, accom- 
panied by an index. 
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Since each process is stripped to its 
essentials and free of the minutiae nec- 
essary for large collections, but puzzling 
to the inexperienced, the pamphlet 
should be ideal for the use of teachers 
who find the school library confided to 
their care, and of those orderly minded 
people who wish to arrange their private 
libraries systematically. Librarians of 
very small public libraries will also find 
it valuable. 





The Terrible Trio! 


I am getting a cold in the depths of my 
nose, : 

I am weary and aching and old in my toes, 

My pathway is haunted, and if I dare budge 

There rises the trio—Mann, Flexner and 
Mudge! 


When off to my dreams I repair every 
night, 

A ghastly procession comes shuffling in 
sight— 

They are not pale ghosts—they are worse, 
they are yards 

Of trim little, grim little catalog cards! 


The high clouds go floating like angels of 
grace, 

The snow and the wind fly all over the 

* place 

Inviting me out. Can I go? Nay! I 
drudge 

With the terrible trio—Mann, Flexner and 
Mudge! 


My brain is a bedlam of Five Hundreds 


ying 

To mix with the Six Hundreds, just to be 
trying, 

And Nine Seven Three is dejected and 
green 

With envy of popular Nine Seventeen. 


Faint not, heart despairing, there must 


be a Zion 

Where unit cards grow like the wild dan- 
delion, 

Where E’s come in panfuls as easy as 
fudge, 


And green are the graves of Mann, Flexner 
and Mudge! 


PaTRIcIA FLINN - 
Class of 1931 
Western Reserve library school 





2Mann, Margaret. Introduction to cataloging and 
the classification of books; Flexner, J. M. Circula- 
tion work in public libraries; Mudge, I. G. New 
guide to reference books. 
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Thefts of Rare Books 


The Revue des Bibliothéques for 1930 
contains communications about two no- 
torious library thefts, one despoiling the 
National Library of Madrid, the other, 
the University Library of Graz, of rare 
and valuable works, some of which 
passed into the avenues of the interna- 
tional book trade. In Madrid, the thief, 
an employé of the library, was found in 
possession of 80,000 Mark deposited in 
the Transatlantic German Bank. The 
case at Graz reveals some interesting 
features. The thief, a subordinate of 
the university library, specialized on 
great rarities. His method was to re- 
move the original bindings and replace 
them with others. He falsified the ac- 
cession entries, substituting uncataloged 
books and giving them the shelf num- 
bers of the stolen ones. His opportunity 
was facilitated by the fact that the li- 
brary had come into possession of a 
private library of 20,000 volumes, which 
were deposited in a basement and left 
without accession record. Most of the 
stolen books passed into trade channels 
without difficulty. One book was sold 
for 6,500. Mark to a dealer and resold 
by him for 10,000; another yielded 450 
Mark and was resold for 2,500 Swiss 
francs. Hooswitha’s Opera (1501) 
brought him 1,650 Schillings and was 
acquired by a bibliophile in the United 
States. When the removal of the bind- 
ing miscarried, or other difficulties arose, 
the book was burned. It seems that in 
no case did the booksellers investigate 
their base of supply. The thief when 
apprehended was in possession of 76,000 
Swiss francs. His defense was his mod- 
est salary of 200 Schillings ($34) which 
was supplemented, under the circum- 
stances, with two years in prison. One 
of the transactions look particularly 
ugly for somebody: A stolen copy of 
the rare Saint Brigitta’s Revelations, 
Nuremberg 1,500, was sold to a dealer 
for 300 Mark. This dealer resold it to 
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another dealer for no less than 15,000 
Swiss francs, but it was refused as in- 
complete, and therefore finally returned 
to the thief who, since the book was 
written by a saint, dared not burn it but 
returned it to the shelves of the univer- 
sity library. 





Mr. Phelan’s Anniversary 


John F. Phelan, chief of branches of 
the Chicago public library, rounded out 
his first 50 years with that institution, 
December 11. At a surprise dinner, sur- 
rounded by nearly 250 friendly faces, 
Mr. Phelan started gaily upon his sec- 
ond one-half century. It was a happy 
occasion and “the little chief” was the 
happiest of those present. 

Among the letters and telegrams of 
congratulation received was the follow- 
ing—the plaint of which is as old as li- 
brarianship itself: 

Dear Pa, I write to let you know 

that I am there in spirit, 


submit herewith my month’s report 
in case you care to hear it. 


The water-pipes are frozen up 
the boiler-room is flooded too, 
the thermometer registers 23— 
the staff all have the flu. 


The new assistant with the drag 
chews gum and eats bolognie 

at the desk, and tells the public 
Masefield wrote Salome. 


I’ve made reports the last six months 
about holes in the flooring. 

To-day a woman fell clean through 
and starts suit in the morning. 


On Tuesday night the cash was robbed 
two dollars, and I think a dime; 

the boys have smashed the front window— 
the O’Malley gang this time. 


The crazy man was in again, 
and the psycopathic lady . 

took two books without a card 
and tried to steal a baby. 


The circ was 50,000 
there are no books on the shelf 
a teacher stole our Webster and 
I caught her all myself. 
Ex-BrancH LIBRARIAN 


Biographical Index 

An Index of Catholic biographies, 
compiled by Hon. Stephen J. Brown, li- 
brarian of the Central Catholic library, 
has been published by the Central Cath- 
olic library association, 18 Hawkins 
Street, Dublin. (Price $1.25). It lists 
some 10,000 works all dealing with the 
lives of Catholic characters, tho not 
necessarily written by Catholics, with 
full information as to publisher, price, 
date, and make-up. 

The subjects range from Augustine 
of Hippo to Cardinal Mercier and Mar- 
shall Foch, and include philosophers, 
saints, statesmen, kings, patriots, etc., 
from the earliest days of Christianity 
to the present, particular fullness being 
given to Irish biography. Individual 
biographies are arranged under subject, 
with the collective biography under au- 
thor in another alphabet. 

Works in French, German, Gaelic, 
Spanish, Italian, and Latin, are included 
in addition to the English books listed, 
and a list of English, Irish, American, 
Belgian, French, and German Catholic 
publishers adds to the usefulness of the 
index, as does an appendix listing addi- 
tional biographical material in the form 
of pamphlets, booklets and series. 

This index would be particularly help- 
ful to libraries of colleges and secondary 
schools, whether Catholic or non-Cath- 
olic, and to teachers of history classes, 
since a wealth of historical material is 
available in the biographies listed. 





The Elementary English Review, of- 
ficial organ of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in elementary Eng- 
lish, has announced for publication this 
spring special numbers on reading and 
school libraries; a series of articles on 
children’s authors and poets; special ar- 
ticles on the individualization of instruc- 
tion; and many other papers of interest 
and value. 
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Library Schools 
University of California 

Advanced students interested in the 
two scholarships of $500 each offered by 
Mrs. Frederick Kahn should apply at 
once to the Dean of the Graduate divi- 
sion, University of California, Berkeley, 
for application forms. The scholarships 
are open only to students registering in 
the School of Librarianship who can en- 
roll in the second year as candidates for 
the master’s degree. The important con- 
siderations are the completion of the 
first year in a graduate or senior under- 
graduate school which is a part of a 
university of recognized standing, high 
scholarship in this first year, and some 
successful experience. This latter is now 
required for admission to candidacy for 
the master’s degree. While the first year 
prepares for all phases of library work, 
the second year facilities are much better 
for the study of the university, college, 
and school library work than for public 
library administration, or such special 
fields as children’s work. Announcements 
and further information regarding 
courses may be obtained on application 
to the director of the School of Libra- 
rianship. 

Sypney B. MITCHELL 
Director 


Drexel Institute 


The routine of the second term has 
been broken by visits for observation 
practice and by attendance at a stated 
meeting of the Pennsylvania library club 
to hear Dr. Robert Tait McKenzie lec- 
ture on American sculpture. On Feb- 
ruary 6 the members of the class at- 
tended the meeting of the Special Libra- 
ries council at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

At a recent meeting, the Women’s 
Faculty club of Drexel Institute had as 
its guests members of the alumni of the 
various schools. Florence Wood (’08) 
of the University of Pennsylvania li- 


brary, represented the library school and 
spoke of the work being done by its 
alumni. 
ANNE W. HowLanpD 
Director 


New Jersey College for Women 


Henry R. Huntting presented the sub- 
ject of book binding and book repair to 
the class on January 16. 

Polly Fenton has been granted leave 
of absence for the second semester to 
continue her studies in the Graduate li- 
brary school of the University of Chi- 
cago. Edna M. Hull, assistant in the 
General Reference division of the Cleve- 
land public library, has been appointed 
to Miss Fenton’s position as instructor 
in Cataloging and classification and in 
Reference for the second semester. 


Peabody College 


Notification of provisional accredita- 
tion of the library school at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers was received 
on January 22. The school entered upon 
the second quarter of its work with a 
total enrollment of 47 students. 

Following a special appropriation from 
the General Education board, the faculty 
was augmented in October, 1930, by 
Lucile F. Fargo, who has assumed the 
duties of associate director; Wilhelmina 
E. Carothers, assistant professor of cata- 
loging and classification; and by Miriam 
Snow, instructor in reference. 

At present the school is listed as junior 
undergraduate. New curricula, placing 
the school on a senior undergraduate 
basis and providing for graduate work, 
have been organized and will go into ef- 
fect in June, 1931. These curricula are 
as far as possible in line with the rec- 
ommendations of the A. L. A. library 
school survey in southern states. 

When the present director assumed 
his duties, May, 1928, a 16 semester hour 
curriculum in school library work was 
organized and this was extended in Oc- 
tober, 1928, to a 30 semester hour cur- 
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riculum, offered both winter and sum- 
mer. After consultation with officials 
of the Board of Education for librarian- 
ship, Type Two summer courses were 
projected and conducted during the sum- 
mers of 1929 and 1930 with 106 stu- 
dents enrolled in the summer of 1929 
and 153 in the summer of 1930. It has 
been arranged that students who took 
the first quarter of their training in the 
summer of 1929 and the second in the 
summer of 1930 may complete their 
year’s work at Peabody the coming sum- 
mer. 
Jackson E. Towne 
Director 
Pratt Institute 

The annual business meeting and 
luncheon of the Graduates’ association 
was held at the McAlpin Hotel on Janu- 
ary 17, about 90 being present. The 
guest of honor was Mrs. Honoré Will- 
sie Morrow who gave a delightful talk 
about children’s reading, based on rem- 
iniscences of her own childhood and on 
her experiences with her three children. 

Vice-director E. F. Stevens gave a 
resumé of the later phases of the rela- 
tions of the School and the Board of 
Education for librarianship, culminating 
in its recognition of the School as “Ac- 
credited, unclassified, and with stand- 
ards high and acceptable.” 

Mr. Stevens urged that the Graduates’ 
association take a sustaining member- 
ship in the A. L. A. at this time when 
the Association is making a strenuous 
effort to raise a fund to secure a million 
dollar endowment from the Carnegie 
Foundation. This suggestion was en- 
thusiastically received and adopted. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Helen M. Craig; vice-presi- 
dent, Norma B. Bennett; secretary, M. 
Elizabeth Tyler; treasurer, Rose M. 
Troy. 

By invitation of Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach, the noted specialist in book rari- 


ties, the library school class under the 
escort of Mr. Stevens visited the Rosen- 
bach galleries on January 23 to view an 
exhibit of the Monuments of Printing, 
1455-1500. Dr. Rosenbach described in 
detail the books on exhibition, opening 
the cases to admit of closer inspection 
and allowing some of his treasures to be 
handled by the visitors. 

The lecturers during the past few 
weeks have been Charles Rush, librarian 
of Teachers College, New York, who 
spoke on the administrative problems of 
a medium-sized public library; Franklin 
F. Hopper, head of the circulation de- 
partment of the New York public library, 
who talked about the organization of a 
large library system ; and Ernestine Rose, 
librarian of the 135th Street branch of 
the New York public library, who dis- 
cussed adapting a branch library to its 
neighborhood. The always interesting 
subject of county libraries was presented 
by Matilda Hilson, librarian of the Coun- 
ty library, Monmouth, New Jersey, who 
traced the organization of a typical li- 
brary from the first expressed desire on 
the part of citizens of the county to the 
library as a going concern on four wheels 
with many stations and with school and 
reference service. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 





Students Start Practice Work 

A group of 36 students of the School 
of Library Science, Syracuse University, 
New York, will make a series of visits 
thruout the country between March 2 
and March 15 to determine how their 
classroom theories are applied in the 
various libraries. Chicago, Washington, 
Boston, Toronto, New York, Ithaca, 
Hamilton and State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, will be visited. 

Each of the students will work for 
two weeks in one of the libraries of the 
type in which he hopes to work. 
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Department of School Libraries 


Education alone can conduct us to that enjoyment which is, at 
once, best in quality and infinite in quantity—Horace Mann. 














Publicity Thru the School Paper 


Annie Batchelder, librarian, Marshall high 
school, Chicago 


The best medium for the dissemina- 
tion of information and suggestions 
which the librarian wishes to place be- 
fore the whole student body is the school 
paper, and no other type of publicity can 
compare with it. The first step in suc- 
cessfully utilizing this medium is to an- 
alyze the individual paper and see what 
types of material are acceptable. While 
this will vary to some extent in different 
schools, there is a certain amount of uni- 
formity in the various features. 

News items of course form the great 
bulk of journalistic material, and the 
school librarian should be on the alert 
to see news possibilities in each new de- 
velopment, new method of handling rou- 
tine, or new problem—in short, she 
shold “cultivate a nose for news.” First 
under the head of printable news come 
personal items of interest concerning the 
staff, such as engagements, marriages, 
resignations, or new members (whom a 
reporter is usually assigned to inter- 
view). New policies form good journal- 
istic material—but if the librarian wishes 
to be sure these policies are presented as 
they were formulated she would do well 
to write out the main facts and hand 
them to the reporter covering the assign- 
ment, for the product of a personal in- 
terview may at times be quite astound- 
ing! New rules may profitably be 
published, and some libraries find it ad- 
visable to reprint the old ones once a 
semester for the benefit of entering 
freshmen. Gifts to the library form 
items of interest, and librarians’ reports 
may easily be given in brief, enter- 
taining form. Altho the librarian will 


usually prepare these for publication, 
reporters occasionally arrive with a def- 
inite list of questions to be answered. 
Recently one came into a school li- 
brary with a list of 15 questions, ranging 
from “How many books are in the li- 
brary that were here 10 years ago?” to 
“Are you going to take the goldfish with 
you when you move into your new 
room?” The library club, a most useful 
group, generally furnishes some news 
item at each meeting—election of offi- 
cers, social meetings, report of special 
outside speakers, rules of some contest 
which they are to sponsor, news of its 
progress, and an announcement of the 
prize winners. 

Editorials usually carry great weight, 
and this page is always at the service of 
the library in case of need, being used 
most frequently when some moral issue 
is involved, such as the stealing and mu- 
tilation of books. Special feature articles 
(described by Professor Bleyer as “More 
or less detailed presentation of facts in 
interesting form adapted to rapid read- 
ing, for the purpose of entertaining or 
informing the average person’) may be 
used occasionally, perhaps for Book 
Week, but these are on the whole less 
successful and less popular with the stu- 
dents than the short, timely news items. 

“A mine of golden publicity ore lies in 
wait in the very material which maintains 
the library’s existence—new books,” ac- 
cording to Joseph L. Wheeler, and these, 
especially ones with local or timely in- 
terest, are worth featuring. Some li- 
brarians find it advisable to run a weekly 
list of new books received, tho many 
papers turn this down for lack of space. 
A book-review column—“The Review- 
ing Stand” as it is named in one school— 
is valuable, tho the librarian sometimes 
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finds it difficult to furnish the very latest 
and best seven-day fiction for this pur- 
pose. When this feature is left entirely 
to the discretion of the pupils, however, 
and the books are selected from some 
branch library, the results are frequently 
somewhat startling. On one occasion, 
the two books reviewed (both’ favor- 
ably) were H. Vincent O’Brien’s An 
abandoned woman and Charles Norris’ 
Seed, while the following week this sec- 
tion contained a review of Ludwig Lew- 
issohn’s Stephen Escott! 

The “Voice of the People” column, a 
feature of most school papers, is apt to 
prove both entertaining and illuminating. 
No longer do we need to lament, 

O wad some Power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us! 
for here is a true, if frequently unflatter- 
ing portrait! 

The following was written by a hall 
guard in the white heat of indignation 
over a theft committed by one of the 
student body: 

“Last week’s article regarding the 
looting of books in our library should 
establish a new system so that this 
practice may become an absolute impos- 
sibility. Being lieutenant of the guards 
the fourth and fifth periods last semester, 
I discovered three books in a girl’s locker 
just as she was cleaning her locker the 
last week of school. The books had 
been stolen from the library. I took 
the books, promised the girl not to men- 
tion her name in regard to her wrong 
act, and returned them to the librarian. 

“Don’t you think that this kind of a 
practice is outrageous and shameful? 
This is a striking example of the fact 
that thru such students the system of 
searching brief cases is in practice and in 
such ways doubts are cast on the self- 
respect of the rest.of the students.” 

Later came one from a girl: 

“Were you ever given an assignment 
to read biographies of great inventors 
and kings, stories by Homer, or books 
pertaining to sociology? If you would 
look for them in our library you would 


most likely find them on the bottom 
shelves and in obscure places. If you 
should take a book from one of these 
shelves you would find a grey coat of 
dust on it. 

“Our library comprises a good number 
of books, but sad to say, the books which 
are tucked away on the bottom shelves 
are dusty, and it is utterly disgusting to 
handle them. A thoro dusting of these 
books is just as important as being in 
alphabetical or in numerical order.” 

The student helpers of that library 
were very anxious to have Goldie called 
to the library and offered a duster! 

By taking advantage in this way of 
all phases of the school paper, and “play- 
ing up” the interesting and significant 
features of her library, the school libra- 
rian has a chance to keep before her pub- 
lic all aspects of the work, and in this 
manner she will reach pupils who would 
otherwise never receive the library 
message. 





Directory of School Officials 


Two parts of the 1931 Educational 
directory, listing nearly 12,000 school 
officials of the United States, are now 
available from the Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington, D. C. (Part 1, 


15c; Part 2, 10c). 

The Educational directory is to be in 
three parts. When all three parts are 
available they will be bound together and 
sold as Office of Education Bulletin, 
1931, No. 1. 

Part 1 lists 7,850 names of elementary 
and secondary school officials as well as 
state superintendents and commissioners 
of education and their staffs, and the 
staff of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Part 2 lists 3,810 names of presi- 
dents and other officers of institutions of 
higher education. Part 3 will list-names 
and officials of state library commissions, 
state library associations, educational 
boards, directors of library schools, di- 
rectors of research, etc. 
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The Book Budget’ 


Bertha Carter, librarian, Oak Park high 
school, Oak Park, Illinois 

The purpose of any budget, be it that 
of the President for the nation, or the 
head of a household for the family, or 
the administrator of any given institu- 
tion is that of maintaining a proper bal- 
ance of expenditure for the best interests 
of all concerned. 

It is easy enough to say that the fund 
appropriated for the school library 
should be divided fairly among the sev- 
eral departments on the basis of their 
needs for library materials; it is not so 
simple when one begins to consider the 
many factors which enter into the prob- 
lem. 

As each library must adapt itself and 
its operations to its own school program, 
so must the budget determine its specific 
apportionments and the scope of its 
items in terms of the school’s educational 
scheme. There can be no set standards; 
on the other hand, there are a few gen- 
eral principles to be considered. 

The three most important items in any 
school library budget are those set aside 
for English, History (or Social Sci- 
ences), and General library ; and, judging 
by what may be gleaned from the experi- 
ence of others, these portions are most 
frequently 30 per cent each for English 
and History, and 20 per cent for the 
General library fund (which usually pro- 
vides for reference books, magazines, 
and binding), leaving 20 per cent to be 
allotted to other departments. 

Such a plan might be used by any 
school as a starting point, but no budget 
scheme should be undertaken until a 
careful survey has been made of the li- 
brary’s existing resources, designed to 
locate the weak spots in relation to the 
demands made upon the book collection. 

As the budget plan operates from year 
to year it should not be rigid. There are 





1 Presented to School Libraries round-table of 
Chicago library club, February 5, 1931. 
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many good reasons for elasticity. There 
may be an urgent need for expanding or 
decreasing the allowances for some par- 
ticular departments, in which case the 
percentages are changed to meet the 
emergency. 

It is often quite agreeable to all con- 
cerned to “rob Peter to pay Paul.” In 
the case of a certain German department, 
the book collection which had been built 
te serve 15 classes, remained static for 
about 10 years after the slump following 
the World War, when the number of 
classes was reduced more than a third. 
Meanwhile, the very small library of 
books in the French language exhausted 
itself in efforts to satisfy the rapidly in- 
creasing numbers enrolling in that sub- 
ject. For several years the allowances 
for the French department were more 
than doubled to meet the emergency. 

If there is a revision of the English 
course of study and the library finds it- 
self wanting in materials to enrich the 
new units, the budget should anticipate 
this emergency, even if it involves an 
increase in the grand total. If encyclo- 
pedias are out-of-date and a new edition 
of a reliable work is available, this pur- 
chase should be anticipated in making up 
the general library portion of the budget. 

A new wing added to the building 
makes it possible to double the library 
space. Hence, three departments which 
have not been able to make use of their 
reference materials because of crowded 
conditions, grasp the opportunity to send 
their pupils for assigned reading—only to 
discover that their book supply is inad- 
equate, and more than that, is out-of- 
date. Next year’s expenditure for that 
section must be at least doubled for these 
subjects, and the request for an increased 
amount must be accompanied by a con- 
vincing explanation from the department 
head, together with a tenative list for 
purchase. In fact, if there are any con- 
spicuous changes in amounts called for 
by certain departments, reasons should 
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be stated and a tentative list of books 
presented at the time the request is made. 
This is convincing proof that a reading 
program has been worked out and that 
the request for more of the taxpayer’s 
money to spend is not merely a passing 
fancy. 

If the business management of the 
school does not specify a formal budget- 
ing of funds, then the librarian will do 
well to outline a self-imposed buying 
plan. Such a procedure makes for 
proper balance in building and maintain- 
ing the book collection; it protects the 
department head who is systematic and 
consistent in buying against the depreda- 
tions of the careless and prodigal who 
are prone to buy books that are destined 
to die an early death on the shelves; it is 
good business policy in the interest of 
fairness to all. 





Modern Love Stories! 
For boys and girls of high school age 


Aldrich, B. S. A lantern in her hand. Ap- 
pleton. 

Barnes, M. A. Years of grace. Houghton. 

Cather, W. S. My Antonia. Houghton. 

—— Pioneers. Houghton. 

Ferris, H. J. Love comes riding Harcourt. 

Fisher, D. C. The Deepening stream. Har- 
court. 

Gray, E. J. Meggy MacIntosh. Doubleday. 

Kelly, E. M. Basquerie. Harper. 

—— The Book of Bette. Harper. 

Lovelace, M. H. Early candlelight. Day. 

—— Petticoat court. Day. 

McNeely, M. H The Jumping-off place. 
Longmans. 

McNeer, May. Waif maid. Macmillan. 

Malkus, A. S. Dragon fly of Zuni. Har- 
court. 

Miller, E. C. Pran of Albania. Doubleday. 

Parker, C. S. An American idyll. Atlantic. 

Parmenter, C. W. Silver ribbons. Henkle. 

Rosman, A. G. Jock the Scot. Minton. 

—— Visitors to Hugo. Minton. 

Singmaster, E. You make your own luck. 
Longmans. 

gal C. D.. Beckoning road. Double- 
ay. 

—— Downright Dencey. Doubleday. 

—— Perilous seat. Doubleday. 

Sterne, E. G. Loud sing cuckoo. Duf- 
field. 

Tarkington, B. Seventeen. Harper. 





1 Compiled at the School Libraries round table of 
the Chicago library club, February 5. 


The Art of Reading, and the Selection 
of Reading Material 
Ruth B. Stoever 


In the school, reading is the master 
key for the learning of all other subjects. 
If the interpretation of one printed word 
is halting or defective, the approach to 
other subjects is seriously impaired ; 
while effectiveness in reading furnishes 
a powerful aid in securing their mastery. 

Why do some children fail to read? 
Why are the defects and deficiencies in 
reading so numerous? Reading, instead 
of being a unitary ability rather simple 
in character, emerges, after a half cen- 
tury of study, as a very complex activity 
requiring many specific abilities—word 
recognition, comprehension, organiza- 
tion, retention, manipulation, apprecia- 
tion, and reproduction. In the proficient 
reader, the darting eye takes in the words 
rapidly and with little effort. The re- 
sult is dependent on a great number of 
complex mechanisms. The researches of 
Javal, Erdmann, Dodge, Huey, Quantz, 
Dearborn, and more recently of Judd, 
C. T. Gray, Schmidt, W. S. Gray, Bus- 
well, and others have thrown consider- 
able light upon both the neurological and 
psychological elements of reading. It 
has been found that instead of a regular 
passage of the eyes along the line of the 
page, the movement consists of a series 
of pauses and jerks. It is only during 
the pauses that the eye really perceives, 
as the velocity with which it moves is so 
great as to cause fusion of stimuli. This 
means that so far as the purposes of 
clear perception are concerned, the eye is 
practically blind during the lightning 
sweeps from pause to pause. Good rapid 
reading depends upon the distance of 
perception in the pause or eye span. 

A study of the records of readers 
varying from the learning stage to that 
of effective reading shows three stages in 
the process of reading. In the first, the 
eye, voice, and meaning are focused on 
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one word, and these three elements pro- 
ceed together step by step, from word to 
word. This results in halting oral read- 
ing. In the second stage, the eye reaches 
out a considerable distance ahead of the 
voice. In the third, the consciousness, 
entirely freed from attending to the be- 
haviour of the voice, is focussed directly 
upon that which is presented to the eye 
and upon the meaning content. 

The above is concerned only with the 
pure mechanics of reading. The library 
and the cultivation of reading involves 
interest in reading. Montrose J. Moses, 
in his book, Children’s books and read- 
ing, says, “There is no definition for 
children’s books; the essential point is 
appeal and interest.” 

Dewey revolutionized teaching with 
his theory of interest and effort. New 
interesting material should be given the 
child, and the interest will involve effort 
which requires thot. This makes for 
increased depth and scope of thinking. 
Thus activity results and, according to 
Dewey, as activity becomes more com- 
plex it involves more factors until the 
circle widens to culture. Selective read- 
ing interest is always present. It cannot 
be created, only directed into channels 
for growth. 

One of the most obvious factors to be 
taken into consideration in selecting 
suitable material is that of the chrono- 
logical age of the individual. This factor 
is considered to so great an extent that 
the social and mental ages are over- 
looked, Adults are apt to read a book 
and immediately pass judgment upon its 
suitability for the child. Reading should 
be done on an objective rather than a 
subjective basis of selection. Interest de- 
pends upon the individual’s environment 
and experience. If his experiences have 
been wide enough, material relative to 
them will be understood and appreciated. 

Another factor is the reading age. A 
child may read above or below his chron- 
ological age, and often may not be able 





to master the mechanics of reading. Also 
sex should be considered. Boys seldom 
care for material girls may read, altho 
the opposite of this is not true. 

Home training has a great deal of in- 
fluence. The child in whose home good 
literature is read and discussed has a 
great advantage over the one who must 
glean information from unguided read- 
ing. 

Current happenings may influence the 
selection of material as may hobbies and 
other individual interests and talents. 

Psychological traits of the individual’s 
makeup might also be taken into con- 
sideration. Certain types of individuals 
stay with a problem until it is solved, 
and others do spurts of work, fitting the 
mood. Not only must the individual be 
analyzed, but the material to be pre- 
sented as well. The library should pre- 
sent to the individual an expanding 
world; induce progressive activity, and 
expose him to new and widening experi- 
ences. 





Meeting of Children’s Librarians 

How present-day children’s books are 
written, illustrated, and attractively pro- 
duced by one of the leading American 
publishing houses, was explained to a 
group of 55 children’s librarians’ and 
other staff-members of the Brooklyn 
public library, January 22, by Louise 
H. Seaman, head of the Children’s de- 
partment of the Macmillan Company, 
and by Wilfrid S. Bronson, successful 
young author-illustrator. 

Miss Seaman, in dwelling upon the 
present-day tendency toward producing 
children’s books that combine artistry, 
sensibleness, and literary craftsmanship, 
revealed some of the trials and tribula- 
tions, as well as pleasures, of one who, 
like herself, has to arrange each year 
for the new offerings of this kind. She 
told how some of the successful new 
juvenile books are secured by luck, some 
by deliberately looking for them, and still 
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others as a result of long and patient 
waiting for them to be written. 

Mr. Bronson showed, by sketches made 
in the course of his talk, how, in the case 
of his Fingerfins and Paddlewings, the 
juvenile-book illustrator takes just one 
thing and elucidates thru picture and text 
everything that ought to be told about it. 
By way of reminiscence, Mr. Bronson 
told how he has always loved the wild 
places and wild things of this earth, 
early took to drawing animals, and even- 
tually accompanied scientific expeditions 
to the southern seas as official artist, to 
paint the living creatures in which the 
expeditions were in search. His recent 
Fingerfins, the story of the sargassofish, 
and his forthcoming Paddlewings, the 
story of the Galapagos penguin, are by- 
products of his more serious work done 
for a private marine-museum. 

Louis N. FEIPEL 
Editor of Publications 
Public library 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





New Organization of Children’s 
Workers 

Librarians, teachers, children’s page 
editors, and writers and publishers of 
juveniles have a common interest in 
reading for children, and it has led them 
into what may prove to be genuine co- 
operation. A meeting on January 7 at 
the Cordon club, Chicago, called by Edith 
Patterson Meyer of Rand-McNally & 
Company and Jessie Gay Van Cleve, as- 
sistant editor of the Booklist published 
by the American Library Association, 
was attended by 23 persons. 

After a discussion of children’s litera- 
ture which covered its improvement and 
its distribution, an organization was af- 
fected with Miss Van Cleve chairman 
and Mrs. Meyer secretary-treasurer. 
The feeling was general that the meet- 
ings should be informal and that personal 
experiences rather than formal lectures 
predominate. 


At the second meeting, February 3, 
Charlotte Kuh of the Waldon Book Shop 
presided and led a discussion on fairy 
tales. The March meeting, in charge of 
Lois Donaldson of Laidow Brothers, will 
be devoted to book publicity. 

The new organization will meet every 
month. It has not been christened yet, 
but its object is clearly that of a sponsor 
of better things in reading provided for 
children. 





Children’s Tribute to Byrd 


One of the most unusual “libraries” 
any explorer has received was that given 
to Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd at the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence 
convention, Detroit, on February 23. The 
aerial conqueror of both poles was pre- 
sented with 10 handsomely bound vol- 
umes of letters from the school children 
of America, written at the suggestion of 
the National Educational association. 

It was planned to bind the best of 
these letters in a single volume, but the 
response to the suggestion was so over- 
whelming that it was decided to bind 
all in a unique set of books, a “Thirty- 
inch shelf” of the enthusiasm of Amer- 
ican youth for exploration, and as their 
tribute to Admiral Byrd. Some 4,500 
letters, selected by teachers from more 
than 40,000 the children had written, 
were received in Washington up to 
February 10. Since that time letters have 
continued to pour in, and these will be 
collected and bound into two additional 
volumes. 





Mr. S. F. Markham, secretary of the 
Museum association, London, England, 
arrives in New York March 11 for a 
month’s tour of American museums, ac- 
cording to word received at A. L. A. 
Headquarters. He.will visit Trenton, 
Washington, Charleston, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, Boston, 
Cambridge, Northampton, Montreal, Ot- 
tawa, and Toronto. 
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News from the Field 


East 


Sarah Wicks, for many years librarian 
of the Maxwell free reading rooms at 
Rockville, Connecticut, died at Hartford, 
January 21. 


M. R. Walsh, formerly in charge of 
the Library department of Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, has been ap- 
pointed editor of children’s books. 


Margaret R. Gallagher, formerly of 
the A. L. A. with New England head- 
quarters at the Widener library, Har- 
vard University, has accepted the libra- 
rianship of the Junior College of Con- 
necticut. 


The Yale University library, including 
departmental libraries, now has 1,983,338 
volumes according to the report of Dr. 
Keogh, librarian, who stated that in no 
previous year had so many books been 
used in the library or lent for outside 
reading. Over 61,407 books were added, 
including gifts from 698 donors in many 
parts of the world. 


An extraordinary collection of letters 
and documents of colonial and revolu- 
tionary times, which has recently been 
given to Yale University by Mrs, Ed- 
ward S. Harkness of New York City, 
was placed on exhibit at the Sterling 
Memorial library, February 23. 

The writers of the letters, which num- 
ber more than 40, are mostly Yale gradu- 
ates, altho Harvard, Princeton, William 
and Mary, and Brown universities are 
represented. They are addressed to Ezra 
Stiles, president of Yale in 1778-95 and 
have never been published. The writings 
in Stiles’ own hand are few. Benjamin 
Franklin, upon whom Yale was the first 
to confer an honorary degree, is repre- 
sented by two letters. Noah Webster, 
Jedediah Morse, and Ephraim Kirby are 
some of the many other men represented 
in this collection. 


Libraries 





Central Atlantic 
Eleanor L. Young has been appointed 


assistant librarian at the Public library, 
Darby, Pa. 


Virginia Cole (Drexel ’30) was mar- 
ried on January 18 to Lewis Deschler, 
Washington, D. C. 


John S. Gummere (Drexel ’25) has 
been appointed librarian at the Haver- 
ford School, Haverford, Pa. 


Katharine W. Mason (Pratt ’30) is 
cataloging the library of the Women’s 
University Club of New York. 


Clara Evelyn Campbell (Columbia ’28) 
has accepted the position of children’s 
librarian at the Public library, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Eleanor M. Witmer (N. Y. P. L. ’20) 
has been appointed acting librarian of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
to succeed Charles E. Rush. 


Sara Seaton has accepted the position 
of librarian at the Public library, Con- 
nellsville, Pa. 


Marion Humble, executive secretary 
of the National Association of book pub- 
lishers, has resigned. Marjorie Griesser, 
formerly assistant secretary, has been 
appointed to succeed Miss Humble. 


Elizabeth D. Young (Pratt ’29), for- 
merly librarian of the Public library, 
Winter Haven, Florida, has been ap- 
pointed reference and cataloging assist- 
ant in the B. F. Jones Memorial library 
at Aliquippa, Pa. 


During the past year 2,239,455 readers 
consulted 4,796,068 books in the refer- 
ence department of the New York pub- 
lic library. Volumes and pamphlets in 
this department were 2,082,858, and the 
number of volumes in the circulation de- 
partment was 276,869, making a total of 
3,359,727. The number of books issued 
for home use was 11,684,160, the largest 
circulation in the history of the library. 
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The downtown units of the Public 
library, Brooklyn, New York, will be 
housed in a 42 story tower building if 
plans which were submitted to the board 
of estimate, February 20, meet with ap- 
proval. The estimated cost is $7,120,000. 


Due to activities at the numerous air- 
ports in the borough, the libraries of 
Queens are featuring aviation literature. 
The central library in Jamaica, New 
York, is also featuring an aeronautic dis- 
play. Government bulletins of aeronau- 
tic information supplement the library 
lists. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Brooklyn, New York, shows that 
during 1930, $659,775 was expended for 
salaries ; $209,623 for books ; $53,404 for 
binding of books; $10,302 for periodi- 
cals; $35,700 for rent and $31,454 for 
repairs. 


At the close of the year, the Library 
of Congress contained 4,103,936 books, 
1,161,478 maps, 1,062,194 musical com- 
positions, 498,715 prints and photographs 
and a vast number of manuscripts. The 
total of 196,632 volumes marks the high- 
est annual increase in the history of the 
library. 

The library of the late Dr. John Clark 
of Smethport, Pennsylvania, has been 
presented to St. Bonaventure’s College, 
Allegany, New York, by Charles Schott 
of Olean. The Clark library contains 
many outstanding volumes on medicine 
and a wide assortment of literary and 
historical works. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Binghamton, New York, is issued 
in an. interesting little folder entitled 
“About the public library and _ its 
branches.” The library has for circula- 
tion 79,678 volumes; serves 24,882 bor- 
rowers; and circulated 442,256 books, 
magazines, and pamphlets during 1930. 


It was announced that plans for a co- 
operative plan of specialization among 


the university and college libraries of 
Central and Western New York were 
made at a recent conference of library 
heads. Each school will make special 
collections along a certain line which will 
be made available for use by the other 
schools which cooperate in the plan. 


A) grant of $21,000 from the Buhl 
Foundation of Pittsburgh for a three 
year experiment in adult education has 
made possible the appointment of Charles 
W. Mason, formerly with West Virginia 
University and the University of Buf- 
falo, as reader’s consultant in the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. Louise M. 
Hulin, Mich. ’29, has been named assist- 
ant to Mr. Mason. 


Central 
Dorothy Dowsett will succeed Ralf P. 
Emerson as librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Jackson, Michigan. 


Carl W. Smith, former newspaperman 
of Kenton and Marion, has been ap- 
pointed assistant state librarian of Ohio. 


The official opening of the $23,000 ad- 
dition to the Lucas County library, 
Maumee, Ohio, was celebrated on Janu- 
ary 25. 


Lois Bell, cataloger at the East Chi- 
cago public library, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Catalog department of the 
John Crerar library. 


The new Linden Hills branch library, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, recently erected 
at a cost of $50,000, was opened to the 
public on February 4. 


The new North branch of the Public 
library, Virginia, Minnesota, recently 
completed at a cost of $23,000. was 
opened to the public on February 5. 


Miss Jean Ashman, assistant law li- 
brarian of the State University of Iowa, 
has accepted a position as law librarian 
of Indiana University, Bloomington. 
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John Henry Newman has been ap- 
pointed Ohio state librarian to succeed 
George McCormick of Marion. Mr. 
Newman held the office for many years 
prior to 1922, 


Winifred Bright, head of the Child- 
ren’s department of the Public library, 
Wilmette, Illinois, has been appointed 
children’s librarian in the Public library 
of Eveleth, Minnesota. 


Opal Tanner, head of the Reference 
department of the Public library, Mason 
City, Iowa, has been appointed head of 
the Circulation department of the Des 
Moines public library. 


Rebecca M. Ditto, senior assistant in 
the Public library, Detroit, Michigan, 
has been appointed librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, La Grange, Illinois, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Louise 
DeWitt. 


Short formal exercises dedicating the 
new Haish Memorial library at De Kalb, 
Illinois, were held on February 15. A 
forthcoming issue of Lrpraries_ will 
carry a description of the beautiful new 
building. 

Susan R. Weimer, librarian of the 
Public library, Muncie, Indiana, in her 
annual report says the call for books of 
salesmanship, civil service and many 
other subjects indicates that many wish 
to equip themselves for better employ- 
ment. The Muncie library made a total 
gain of 55,240 volumes over the preced- 
ing year Not only does Miss Weimer 
report a substantial growth in all depart- 
ments but suggests the establishment of 
a branch library in the Lincoln School 
and service for the Ball Memorial Hos- 
pital. 


Charles V. Park, assistant librarian at 
Leland Stanford University, has accepted 
the temporary position as librarian of 
the Central State Teachers’ College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan, to fill the place left 
vacant by S. W. McAllister who was re- 
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cently appointed assistant librarian of the 
University of Michigan. 


Louise Hunt, librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Racine, Wisconsin, is making a 
careful study of two new library systems, 
one the machine charging system, and 
the other the self-service system which 
was inaugurated in Detroit more than a 
year ago. No changes will be accepted 
as permanent until a thoro test has beer 
made. 


A plan has been worked out for co- 
operation between the Public library, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and the 25 or more spe- 
cial libraries of the city. Hereafter a 
special library card will be printed by the 
library for the use of representatives of 
special libraries deserving to have access 
to the public library. This will obviate 
the necessity for librarians using their 
personal library cards when seeking to 
use material from the public library. 

In turn these libraries will reciprocate 
by loaning their special material to the 
public library should occasion arise, 


Largely due to business depression 
books have been more in demand than 
before. As a result the Public library, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, asks for an 
emergency appropriation of $4,200 to re- 
bind valuable books which can no longer 
be circulated. In 1930 the demand for 
books increased the circulation more 
than 600,000 over 1929. Unless the li- 
brary board is granted the appropriation 
5,000 volumes will be out of circulation 
by the middle of the year. The self- 
charging system under which book bor- 
rowers check out their own books was 
put into effect in the main and branch 
libraries on February 17. 


Joseph Rounds, assistant librarian at 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, 
has been granted a $1,200 fellowship for 
further study in library science at the 
University of Michigan by the Carnegie 
Foundation. Ella Leonore Long of the 
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